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FEBRUARY. 
**And all this uniform, uncolored scene, 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again, 
From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 
In nature’s progress, when she lectures man 
In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 
The grand transaction, that there lives and works 
A Sout in all things, and that soul is Gop, 


%<€ NEXAMPLED im- 

e provements in ag- 

riculture have been 

made in the last 

ten years. The 

change from the 

gloom of winter to 

the brightness and 

promise of spring, 

is, indeed, not 

more marked and 

obvious than the 

transition which 

has taken place in 

the mind and char- 

acter of the farmer. 

During this period. 

there has been a mental quickening among the 

masses—old and inveterate prejudices have re- 

laxed and given way to enlightened views, igno- 

rance has been charmed from its stupor, and su- 

perstition made to relinquish its hold upon the 

reasoning faculties, by the light of truth. What 

has wrought this change? The agricultural press, 

perhaps, more than any other single instrumental- 

ity, yet not exclusively, for while we concede that 

the influences of this mighty engine of improve- 

ment have had an important share in effecting the 

great work, we should, by no means, be unmind- 

ful of the other means which have been enlisted 
and brought to bear upon the result. 

Our agricultural clubs and societies have had 

an important share in the work, and so have the 

numerous, well digested and well written works 





of our native authors. The various arts and sci- 
ences connected with farming have been elucidat- 
ed, and their relations to it more clearly shown. 
Knowledge is contagious. A fact published to- 
day in the columns of a paper, will bring out oth- 
er facts, perhaps, of equal, if not of greater impor- 
tance, from some other locality; and so on until 
the radiance diffused from that one solitary star- 
point illuminates a mass of mind which before 
had been involved in great doubt, or utter dark- 
ness. An improvement—a conjecture—a simple 
thought, or shadow of thought, born or developed 
in one man’s mind, by this law of contagion, or 
sympathy, begets forms of beauty and utility in 
another. An innovation or improvement an- 
nounced in the columns ofa journal, is at once 
tested throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; it becomes adopted and popularized from 
the shores of the St. John’s to the remotest West. 
The agricultural press is the conductor of intelli- 
gence, carrying it from mind to mind—from vil- 
lage to village, and from State to State—rousing 
inquiry, and inducing effort. Says a late writer : 


“The man who asserts that he can learn noth- 
ing from the columns of the press, is supremely 
wise, or transcendently arrogant. Grant that we 
who write, in knowledge and attainments, are a 
little behind those who do not—but then we pub- 
lish the best things we know or hear of, and 
(though immensely modest) we claim that no one 
can lose by leaving off the worst of his doings to 
adopt the best of our suggestions. * * * When 
the great apostle to the Gentiles said—‘Woe is 
unto me if I preach not the Gospel,” he asserted 
a general principle, rather than an individual fact. 

hoever can deliver a message of utility is bound 
to do it, no matter to what part of the wide circle 
of human interests it relates.” 


The farmer, whose labors have secured to him 
the possession of ample means,—who cultivates 
fields unencumbered by bonds or mortgages, and 
who is wise enough to discover the true nature 
and means of happiness, enjoys more, or may en- 
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joy more of life’s blessings, than fall to the lot of 
those engaged in most other pursuits. 

No man should enter the ranks of agriculture, 
lured hither by the sole desire of amassing dollars. 
It is a remark of our own great nation’s father, 
that “Agriculture is the most noble, healthy and 
useful employment of man,” and it is certainly 
the part of wisdom and prudence not to give up 
wisdom and happiness for power. A sound mind 
in a sound body, is more to be prized than deeds, 
bonds and mortgages, and the crust of bread and 
the pearly draught in the maple bowl of the stu- 
dent of nature, more salutary and refreshing than 
the luxuries that burden the table of the epicure. 

If content to restrict his wants within the lim- 
its of judicious expenditures, the same qualities 
of mind and heart that secure success in other 
professions, will enable the husbandman to obtain, 
if not wealth and luxury, at least a competency, 
and cause him to feel that he has not been mere- 
ly a cumberer of the ground. One of the results 
of a more liberal dissemination of ideas opposed 
to the old notions that have so long hampered the 
spirit of improvement, and a pleasant indication 
of progress, is to be seen in the superior style of 
our farm buildings. The new house is generally 
. better than its predecessor, indicating that the 
owner, or his architect, has studied DowNING, or 
consulted some other competent author in the 
construction of his home. And while the true 
man is mindful of his own comfort and conve- 
nience, he will also be mindful of the comfort and 
well-being of the animals committed to his charge. 
“A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” Con- 
siderations of economy, as well as of common 
humanity, should lead to the protection and ef- 
ficient shelter, during cold weather, of every ani- 
mal on the farm. The barns and stables should 
be warm and comfortable at all seasons, and es- 
pecially in winter. An ox or cow, properly pro- 
tected from the cold, will require much less food 
to sustain it in a healthy and thriving condition, 
than will be required when the animal is exposed. 

“The vital heat must be kept up to a certain 
point—about 100 degrees—and this is done by 
the food consumed—one use of which has been 
compared to fuel burned in the animal organism 
to sustain the required temperature. A sheltered 
position tends to keep up the animal heat, while 


exposure reduces it, or rather renders more food 
or fuel requisite for its support. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF FLAX. 


You recommend the raising of flax, Mr. Edi- 
tor. Will you please to give us some light upon 
this subject? In the first place, where can we 
get the seed, and at what expense? What kind 
of soil and in what condition is best adapted to it P 
How much seed to the acre, and at what time to 





be sown? What shall be done with it when 
grown? Shall it be peeled by the hand, 
spread and dried upon the ground, bound like 
oats, stowed away in the barn, to be subsequently 
threshed, and then spread upon the to rot, 
by exposure to alternate sun and rain? Or shall it 
be cut with a or cradle, and when dried, 
the seed threshed out and pressed for oil? This 
is the process in Ohio, where much of it is raised. 
Of the stalk no account is made. It is almost as 
useless as tobacco stalks, which poiscn the soil 
that has nurtured them, while the stems and leaves 
are doing a like mischievous office in human 
stomachs. 

But as the flax, the fibrous covering of the stalk, 
is what is now most needed, and modern inven- 
tion claims to teach how to make it useful, I sup- 
pose the producer is either to be taught how to 
reduce the crude material to “flax cotton,” or to 
be furnished with a market at remunerative prices. 

Fifty years ago, flax was thought to be indis- 
—— in the domestic economy of every New 

ngland family. Our fathers knew how to grow, 
pull, thresh, “rot,” break, hatchel and swingle flax ; 
and our mothers knew equally well how to card, 
and spin and weave the precious article, manufac- 
turing therefrom bed et table linen, and a great 
variety of needful and ornamental articles, upon 
which good and prudent housewives were wont to 
pride themselves. 

Now, if you can give such information as is 
needed upon this subject through the Farmer, you 
will confer a favor upon some who would like to 
try the experiment, and may promote the public 
weal. R. B. H. 

Amherst, Jan., 1863. 


REMARKS.—We have recently written an arti- 
cle on the subject of flax, which, with one from a 
correspondent, will fully answer your questions. 





A LOOK AT SOME FINE STOCK. 

We had a call, the other day, from an old ac- 
quaintance, P. M. Jones, Esq., of Amherst, N. 
H., who invited us to go and look at a “leetle pig,” 
which he sold to a gentleman in this city about 
one year ago. We went with him, and found his 
pigship taking a nap after a hearty dinner of sweet 
corn meal and water. He did not seem to relish 
the gentle pokings of his keeper to get him upon 
his legs, so that we might have a better view of 
his comely proportions. Aroused at length, how- 
ever, and upon his feet, in size he was about 
equal to a whole drove of common porkers kneaded 
intoone! In shape, he is very symmetrical ; small 
head, short snout, ears small, thin, and lopped ; 
legs slender, skin soft, and eyes bright and small, 
and altogether one of the most splendid candidates 
for the bean-pot and a dish of ham and eggs that 
we ever heard grunt ! 

Mr. Jones came into possession of the breed in 
1849. He went on board a ship in New York 
harbor to look at a freight of railroad iron, and 
while there saw a sow pig which one of the sailors 
told him he had brought from England, for a per- 
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son who had requested him to procure for him a 
pure blood Leicestershire pig. On arriving in 
port, he learned that his friend had died, and he 
was desirous to dispose of the pig. Mr. Jones 
purchased, and sent it to his farm in Amherst, N. 
H. The hog we looked at, is one of her descend- 
ants, is 30 months old, girts 7 feet, and weighs 
thirteen hundred and fifty pounds! Its mother 
is in an adjoining pen, and weighs seven hundred 
pounds! 

Mr. Jones has the taste, the knowledge, and the 
means, to raise stock of a superior character. He 
is full of enthusiasm in whatever he undertakes. 
He introduced the first Dutch cattle we ever saw, 
and he states now, that, after having bred the 
Durham, Devon, Ayrshire, Hungarian and Guern- 
sey cattle, his opinion is, that the Dutch excel any 
other breed as milkers. He is as successful in 
horses as in cattle and swine, having recently sold 
one to a New York gentleman for $4,309, and 
another for about half that sum. We saw his Lei- 
cestershire swine at his barn three or four years 
since, and then thought they were the finest pigs 
we had ever seen. He is as much distinguished 
as a successful farmer as he is as a stock breeder, 
and is conferring important benefits upon the ag- 
ricultural community by his intelligent and ener- 
getic labors. 

Mr. Jones is just from New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, where he was called by the government to 
open one of the important railroad lines from the 
Key of the Gulf to the interior. This cannot well 
be done until Gen. Banks, with his brave troops, 
demolish Port Hudson, and as this will require 
some time, he has returned to his farm and his 
blood stock to cultivate the arts of peace, in the 
enjoyment of friends and family. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NEW YEAR DUTIES. 


Another year has gone its round, with its joys, 
sorrows, successes ang defeats! What change a 
single year produces! How little, individually, we 


realize this, especially when its sorrows and ad- | fail 


versities, which are constantly — place, come 
to our neighbor instead of us. While ert wy le 
of the Free States have much to be thankful for, 
much which should cause them to rejoice in the 
kind dealings of their Heavenly Father with 
them, yet the wicked rebellion of the Southern 
States against its lawful government, and the at- 
tending war, has brought sorrow and sadness to 
thousands of once happy firesides, and the vacant 
chairs all over New England testify to its an- 
cient faith and the earnestness with which the de- 
scendants of the Puritans kave given their lives to 
their country to uphold its laws and maintain its 
authority. 

The year 1862 is now numbered with the thou- 
sands which have gone before it. History will 
relate its doings, of individuals and nations. The 
past should instruct us for the future. Change is 





written on every day’s record, and this has even 
come over the New England Farmer, not indeed 
in object, or interest, or worth to the farmer, 
none of these, for there it only changes for the bet- 
ter, merely in size ; but I have yet to learn that a 
small honey bee does not gather as much sweet 
as the larger one. I know nothing about the Ital- 
ean bee, but the Yankee bee I understand 
well. 
The New Year brings with it most important 
duties which the farmer and mechanic should not 
suffer to pass away without attending to. In the 
first issue of the year the Editor has referred to 
some of these. The farmer is truly a business 
man, and like all wise and prudent men of this 
class, he should review the past, and lay and ma- 
ture his plans for the future, and there is no bet- 
ter time to do this than the beginning of the new 
year. Especially in regard to money matters, ac- 
counts, &c. All these ought to be squared up, 
and everything about them adjusted as often as 
once a year. Nothing is truer than that short 
settlements make long friends. It is so. Ac- 
counts and business transactions are more easil 
settled to the satisfaction of each party while 
the particulars are fresh in the memory. No 
open account should ever be suffered to remain a 
longer time than one year without a settlement 
by cash or note. Many a lawyer has grown fat 
by a neglect of this rule. Many farmers are 
greatly at fault in this particular, and suffer not 
only by loss of interest justly due, but frequentl 
the ape too is lost, by not attending to suc 
matters when they should have done so. 

There is no reason why the farmer should not 
be as particular in all his business transactions as 
the merchant with whom he trades at the village 
store. I am satisfied from much observation, 
that many persons fail of success, or at least of 
that success which their close application to their 
business and the strict economy which they prac- 
tice should insure them, simply from the neglect 
of keeping a correct snd systematic account of all 
their farming and business operations, of reducin 
everything to a profit and loss account, whic 
they would find a very easy thing if once put in 
operation. It need not be so exact, perhaps, ex- 
cept in money matters, as that of the merchant,— 
but so exact that the farmer can take his books of 
a leisure evening, and by an examinaiion of the 
different items, tell somewhere nearly how his 
business is progressing, either toward success or 

ure. 

Within the past few years many different forms 
of farm accounts have been given to the public. 
Perhaps no one of these comes quite up to what 
would be found the thing for you, but idea is, 
the farmer should keep a correct account of all his 
business and farm operations, and he can do this 
in any way which will best answer his purpose, 
provided, always, it be such that, in case of his 
death, there would be no difficulty in any other 
—_ understanding it. Read again, my 

riends, what the Editor had to say in his New 
Year’s issue of the Farmer. 


N. Q. T. 
King Oak Hill, Jan., 1863. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Thanks for many val- 
uable contributions, which will be given in due 
time. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


It has béen truly remarked, by men of learning, 
and substantiated by the dearly bought experience 
of others in every.age and generation, that educa- 
tion is but half completed when the mind only is 
cultivated. This idea may seem to some absurd. 
But I prophecy that the problematical views en- 
tertained in respect to the forms and manners of 
education, will yield to the more profound and 
praiseworthy forms which our understanding ever 
dictates to us, as the world advances towards the 
zenith of its glory, civilization and enlightenment. 
It should be clear to the mind of every intelligent 
being, that where the mind alone is trained and 
cultivated to the neglect of the proper treatment 
of the body, it must be accompanied with serious 
results. 

It is necessary that the body, as well as the 
mind, should be cultivated and fostered in every 
department. Though to a great extent the mind 
is dependent on the body, they are so closely iden- 
tified that neither can work well without the other 
is in health. But the body would suffer less from 
an enfeebled mind, than the mind would from an 
enfeebled body. Physical education is of the ut- 
most importance, and is one of those accomplish- 
ments in which the ancients were better informed 
than we are. 

I hold it as a doctrine, that the mind in its ut- 
_ most perfection, must not be utterly ignorant of 
any species of human knowledge, experimental or 
artificial, or any salutary accomplishment within 
its reach, and that the body, being part of us, has, 
also, a legitimate right to its careful education— 
for we are not all soul. 

This notion is an old one. It is one upon which 
the character of the ancient nations was formed. 
“The bath and gymnasium which made a aeces- 
sary part of their existence, served without an ef- 
fort to harmonize, strengthen and embellish.” 
Gymnastics, the art by which physical education 
is effected, is a Greek word, which signifies 





Exercise develops those muscles which are 
mainly enlarged by it; thus the arms of the black- 
smith are always found strong and muscular, but 
as the bones and muscles of the body are called 
into requisition, important results are to be ob- 
served in the enlargement of the internal system ; 
thus active exercise with the arms expands the 
chest, and one of its most valuable effects is, that 
it gives freedom to respiration; breathing, in its 
turn, affects the energetic actions of the heart. 
Consequently, the blood circulates more rapidly 
through the whole body, and thus accelerates and 
improves digestion. The body is so diversified in 
its composition, that to lay down a multiplicity of 
special rules for preserving the health of the two 
departments of man, active and passive, would be 
needless. The following, however, may be classed 
among “the most important,”—such as walking, 
running, leaping, wrestling and swimming, all 
conducive to the preservation of health and expan- 
sion of the muscular system. In doing this, we 


are not only obeying the mandates of an allwise © 


power, but are conferring benefit upon the organic 
department, and fulfilling the physical functions of 
the body. Athletic games, such as cricket or 
football, are highly beneficial ; and while they af- 
ford amusement, confer solid good on all those 
who practice them. The whole of the energetic 
operations of the body have a corresponding effect 
on the mind. While they impart activity to the 
body, they invigorate the mind. 

Cultivate, then, physical exercises—they are 
positively useful, yet not to excess, for the mind 
or body, worked to excess, will be productive of 
corresponding evil results. Whether or not we 
study gymnastics as a science, let us not neglect 
active exertions. 

If it is a duty incumbent on us to expand our 
intellectual and moral faculties, it is no less a duty 
to strengthen and develop our physical organs. 
This important part of education should never be 
neglected—never can be neglected with impunity. 

Don’t tell children that they must remain in 
the house and be quiet through the entire ~~ 

t 


stripped of clothing, encumbrances, and its purpose | Such a practice is pernicious in many respects. 


is to impart strength and agility to the human body | 
by exercise. This is best accomplished by dis- | 


nsing with all superfluous articles of dress— 
ence the appropriateness of the word. In Athens 
gymnastics assumed a scientific form, and were 
taught in the academic lyceum, and places espe- 
cially adapted to the purpose outside the city. 

At Rome, as well as in Greece, gymnastics were 
taught as an art necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of the entire race. In the middle ages, ath- 
letic sports represented a new phase of the old 
gymnastics ; and the pastimes of the English were 
chiefly those which tended to strengthen and in- 

igorate the muscles. 

hysical education is, in our age, ay as a 
science, and gymnastic exercises are founded on 
scientific principles. The mechanical constitution 
of the human body has been attentively consid- 
ered, and its motive agents have been divided 
into two kinds; the bones we call the passive 
agents, and the muscles we describe as the active 
agents; yet it is consistent to suppose that the 
muscles, lying dormant in idleness and inactivity, 
‘will become almost as passive and inanimate as 
the bones; none can doubt the truth of this for 
an instant. 





enfeebles the bodies of children, and renders them 
peculiarly liable to be attacked by colds and 
coughs. A child should have its feet well shod 
with socks and boots, its body well wrapped in 
warm clothing, its head and ears carefully pro- 
tected from the cold, and then let loose, to play in 
the bracing winter air. By this means its body 
will become robust, healthy and strong, and its 
spirits be bright and cheerful. Manual labor and 
muscular exercises are the great schools of refor- 
mation needed, and are strenuously advocated by 
the most intelligent physicians, 
HARRISON Bassey. 
North Charlestown, N. H., 1862. 





A YounG FarRMER asked an old Scotchman for 
advice in his pursuits.. He told him what had 
been the secret of his own success in farming, and 
concluded with the following warning: ‘Never, 
Sandie, never, above all things, never get in debt; 
but if you do, let it be for manure.” 





WHEN there is love in the heart, there are rain- 
bows in the eyes, covering every black cloud with 
gorgeous hues. 
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WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


We are aware that, in some sections of New 
England, there is an unusual attention called to 
the subject of sheep culture, and it is possible, as 
in most other matters, that extravagant notions 
are entertained, and that prices are asked and 
paid that cannot be justified by any past experi- 
ence. This state of things, however, has not yet 
reached Massachusetts, where some of it would 
have a wholesome influence both upon our prac- 
tice and our pockets. 

There are now unoccupied in this State many 
localities admirably adapted to the culture of 
sheep, where farms are gradually going back to 
forest, and where sheep may be introduced with 
profit. Judiciously managed, they would restore 
many exhausted farms to their original fertility, 
and furnish occupation and homes to thousands 
who are dissatisfied with the meagre returns of 
lands that are not adapted to the cultivation of 
the grains and grasses. 

The Hon. Ricwarp §. Fay, of Lynn, Mass., 
has given great attention to the culture of sheep 
for many years. He is a close observer, discrimi- 
nates with sound judgment, deals in facts and fig- 
ures, and if he makes a statement, has the facts be- 
hind to confirm it. He furnished to the last Pa- 


cheaply constructed. A portion of a cellar under 
the barn, open at one end, with a small enclosure 
attached to it, makes comfortable quarters for 
sheep. The manure from the sheep can be left 
through the winter where it falls, provided coarse 
litter or oy sand, or both, is occasionally sprinkled 
over it. Ventilation or fresh air is essential to 
the health of sheep. This and dryness are the 
two leading objects to aim at, bearing in mind the 
old adage: “One-third more shelter, one-third 
less food.” 

Next in importance to proper folding is the 
feeding. Here, too, the profit or loss depends 
less upon the quantity than in the method of its 
distribution. gularity in the time of feeding, 
and variety in the food given, are essential. 

Sheep should be fed, when in fold, at least 
three times a day, and always at the same hour. 
No animal knows better than a sheep his usual 
meal time, or is more impatient of its postpone- 
ment. The appetite comes with the appointed 
hour, and the food is then eaten with the greatest 
relish and the least waste. 

Every observant flock-master knows the fond- 
ness of sheep for variety in its food. It has been 
said that it cannot exist long upon any one kind 
of herb, or root, or grain—not even upon the tur- 
nip. Change in food, in order to preserve the 
healthy condition and well-doing of sheep, is, 
therefore, a necessity. 

The following table represents the value of 
different articles of food which may be given to 
sheep, taking hay of the best quality as the stan- 

ard : 


tent Office Report an article on “The Breeds of | dard 


Sheep best adapted to New England, with sugges- 
tions as to. their treatment,” and we copy from it 
that portion which relates to their winter manage- 
ment. 


The first mistake frequently made is to keep the 
flock too long at pasture, with no other food than 
what the pasture affords. The change from the 
pasture to the fold should be gradual; that is to 
say, the sheep should be allowed their usual range 
abroad as long as the ground is not covered with 
snow; they, as well as the mowing fields, will be 
benefited by an occasional run over them. After 
the severe frosts of October, however, the herb- 
age, even if abundant, loses a part of its nutri- 
tive qualities; and when this is the case, it should 
be made up by artificial food. This period indi- 
eates the time of folding at night. Sheep should 
then have, before going out in the morning and 
on their return, the needful addition to their pas- 
ture food. Crushed corn, oats, beans, oil cake, or 
roots, in very moderate quantities, will keep sheep 
at this period in good condition, aided by what 
they get during the day from the field, and pre- 
pare them for their regular winter treatment. 
The fold is a matter of some importance. It is 
a very cheap and simple business to house sheep 
in the winter; at the same time there is a right 
and wrong way in going about it. Cold is not so 
much to be guarded against as wet. A plenty of 
cover, therefore, with yard room, is essential. 
They must always have a retreat from snow and 
rain. At the same time they should not be de- 
rived of the open air, when they desire it. There 
is scarcely a farm in New England that has not 
waste barn floor room in which to winter forty or 


fifty sheep. A yard opening from it is easily and! 


100 Ibs, hay, best quality, equal to 90 Ibs. clover. 
“ “ “ 102 “ afte 


374 
442 
195 
153 
504 
276 


linseed oil cake, 
cotton-seed oil-cake{ 


The return in manure, which is not taken into 
account in fixing these values, is largely in favor 
of the oil cake and other highly nitrogenized sub- 
stances. 

A sheep should receive daily about three per 
cent of his live weight in food; if, however, it 
consists of hay and other coarse her a liberal 
allowance should be made for waste. Taking the 
above formula as a guide, one pound of good hay, 
half a pound of maize and two pounds of oat straw 
would bea fair allowance for a sheep weighing 
one hundred pounds, the three being equivalent 
to three pounds of hay, or three per cent. of its 
weight. Observation and practice will soon cor- 
rect over as well as under feeding, the great ob- 
ject being to keep every animal in an improving 





condition. 

It is not a good plan to fold too many sheep to- 
gether, and the breeding ewes should be cept 
_ from the rest of the flock. Thirty or fort 
8 pone on meny.os should be teqntestie hadi 
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and economical feeding. It is not absolutely 
necessary that each lot should be kept in se 
buildings; but the lots ought to be so divided 
that they cannot run, feed, or lie down together. 
Water should be carefully supplied to sheep, and 
Ag of coarse salt should % placed in every 
old. 


The subject is treated as follows by Mr. Young- 
love, of New York: 


During the winter, care should be taken not to 
allow too many to run in one flock, for the 
stronger continually overrun the weaker, pickin 
out the most delicate portions of the food, an 
leaving that less palatable and of inferior quality 
to those which should have the best. The usual 
mode is to allow from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty in a flock. While some keep them 
in close yards and water and feed them, others al- 
low them to roam over the fields during the day 
and bring them to the yard at night. Such as are 
allowed a free range usually pick quite a por- 
tion of their winter living, but it is of an inferior 
quality, and a flock allowed to roam will not usu- 
ally keep in as good condition as when they are 
carefully yarded, housed, and properly fed. If 
sheep are divided into small flocks of about 
twenty-five, and are selected with reference to size 
and strength, and kept in close confinement 
through the winter, giving them only room enough 
to move about, they will require less food than if 
- allowed more liberty, and allowed to run in larger 
flocks; but wnether the increased amount of la- 
bor will offset against the difference in the supply 
of food can only be determined by the circum- 
stances and conveniences of the grower. 





A DISCUSSION ON GRAPES AND PEARS. 


At the Concord Farmer’s Club, on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 12, the subject under discussion was 
Fruit Culture and its Profits. The whole even- 
ing, however, was exhausted upon two or three 
points relating to the grape and pear, and only a 
general reference was made to the profits of fruit 
culture. 

With regard to the grape, the first leading 
thought was, that heavy manuring is not only un- 
necessary, but that it is absolutely hurtful. 1. 
That it forces the wood to a late, rank growth, so 
that cold weather finds it in an unripe, juicy and 
tender condition, and that it cannot resist the ac- 
tion of severe frost, as slow growing and thor- 
oughly ripened wood would be able to. This 
alone will so weaken the general powers of the 
vine that it does not recover the shock, and after 
a struggle for a year or two it dies. 

2. That an abundance of nitrogenous manure, 
worked in several inches below the surface, at- 
tracts the roots below, where they are found to 
canker and finally rot, and thus cause the prema- 
ture death of the plant. It was urged that the 
roots should be kept near the surface, where they 
would sensibly feel the force of the solar rays, and 
that the principal manuring should consist of 





ashes, plaster, and lime, spread upon the surface ; 


parate | that the plants should have careful and clean cul- 


tivation, and only be allowed to fruit moderately, 
and that a soil that would bring forty bushels of 
corn per acre, was abundantly strong for the 
grape. 

In our own culture of the grape, we have suc- 
ceeded best by training a single plant to a stake 
six feet out of the ground, pruning severely in 
November, and leaving only two buds on the side 
spurs,—then when the new wood is thrown out 
and two bunches of grapes have set, to cut off the 
shoots which grow out, leaving only one vigorous 
leaf beyond the fruit. This practice is pursued 
all summer, until the fruit has ripened, and se- 
cures on each vine some ten to twenty pounds of 
large, well-ripened and delicious grapes, providing 
the frost does not interfere with our operations. 
This is a more simple and convenient mode than 
cultivating them on trellises, because one can go 
all round them with ease, and look into the condi- 
tion of every part of the vine. It is also more 
convenient to cultivate and prune them, and as 
this must be done several times in the course of 
the summer, it becomes a matter of importance to 
have them accessible. A thrifty vine will need 
cutting back as often as once in ten days; it has 
a wonderful vigor, and will send up shoots en- 
tirely above the stake, and lateral ones all around 
it, that will need the pruner’s constant care to 
keep down. But it is easy and interesting work, 
that can be done without interfering with the 
sterner duties of the farm, or # may be performed 
by the females of the family, who need exercise 
and to be interested in the open air. 

Two or three speakers of experience in grape 
culture stated that deep, rich borders are entirely 
unnecessary in the open air culture of our native 
grapes,—that they will not produce so abundant} 
in them as in more shallow culture, dressed with 
mineral manures, and that the vines will not con- 
tinue so long in them in a healthy condition. All 
this is encouraging, and may lead some to the cul- 
tivation of this cheap and wholesome fruit, who 
have been deterred from it by the idea that the 
process was a complicated and expensive one. 

As to the profit of grape raising in New Eng- 
land, we have not a doubt, as the demand for 
them during the two seasons just passed has 
proved that they are appreciated and will be taken 
at remunerative prices. Large quantities have 
been brought into our markets from Ohio and 
Western New York, and especially from one or 
two islands in Lake Erie. They were of the Ca- 
tawba and Isabella varieties, and when reaching 
here in good condition were of excellent flavor. 
But notwithstanding this, the Concord grape, 
raised in quantity in one or two vineyards in the 
town whose name the grape bears, has been sold 
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at a price twenty per cent. higher than the Ca- 
tawba or Isabella, and we think, when perfectly 
ripened, is a better grape than the Isabella. Good 
markets for the grape may be found all over New 
England, and if the fruit is only equal in qual- 
ity to that brought from a distance, our people 
must have a considerable advantage in the less ex- 
pensive item of transportation. 

In regard to the discussion on pears, nothing 
especially new was elicited, and no decided opin- 
ions were given as to the soils best adapted to 
them, or what are the best dozen varieties. The 
importance of shelter was acknowledged, and the 
great success which is realized in their culture in 
villages was imputed, in a considerable degree, to 
this advantage. The ripening of the pear was 
spoken of, but no definite plan suggested. Our 
practice is, to find when the pear should be gath- 
ered by the greater or less degree of tenacity with 
which it adheres to the tree; if, on raising it, the 
stem parts easily from the tree, we think it ready 
to be gathered. When collected they are put into 
boxes, barrels or drawers, and then deposited in 
the coolest place we can find, and where the tem- 
perature will be as even as we can command. In 
this condition they will remain plump and fair, re- 
tain their peculiar qualities of flavor, and gradu- 
ally assume the orange or golden yellow which so 
many fine varieties possess in a state of perfect 
ripeness. A few days, however, before they are 
wanted for the table, the number desired for im- 
mediate use should be brought into a warm room, 
when the chemical change that will rapidly take 
place in their flavor is more wonderful, even, than 
the change which they undergo in color. By the 
observance of these three points,—gathering, stor- 
ing away and ripening, fruit of the most delicious 
character may be obtained. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SHEEP MANIA. 


Mr. EpiTor :—What is to be the consequences 
of the present excitement of the sheep market ? 
The whole world, or at least that portion of it 
which is located in this vicinity, is uncontrolably 
afflicted with the sheep monomania of the most 
violent ‘character. Almost every man, woman 
and child who can accumulate sufficient funds is 
anxious to invest them in sheep. To such an ex- 
tent has this been carried, and such fabulous 
prices have been paid, that a violent reaction, 
sooner or later, must undoubtedly occur. There 
are no sheep left in the country that can be bought 
at reasonable rates. Everything that grows wool, 
coarse or fine, and many an animal that grows 
nothing but hair, and that not of the finest tex- 
ture, has been most sacredly preserved. This isa 
fevered and an unnatural state, and cannot possi- 
bly exist for any great length of time. 

If the consumption of wool remains as great as 
it now is, or becomes much greater, the supply, 
being stimulated by the high prices that it now 





commands, will soon become more than equal to 
the demand when a decline will take place. 
Those who purchased sheep previous to the ad- 
vance, will undoubtedly make money in the oper- 
ation. But it is very uncertain whether a person 
can now invest money in that way and make it 
— unless he is endowed with that fore- 

nowledge necessary to induce him to sell before 
the tide ebbs backwards. 

There are other interests which have been de- 
serted by those who have become excited after 
sheep, that hold out greater inducements (caused 
by the limited supply that will result from such 
desertion) than the one under consideration. 

Pawlet, Vt., Dec., 1862. DIKE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
H. W. BEECHER ON FARMING. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 1s the author of a ve 
readable book entitled “Plain and Pleasant Tal, 
about Fruits, Flowers and Farming,” as most of 
the community know. I would call him Reverend, 
but as he is opposed to all titles, he might take of- 
fence. This Took is made up of gleani from 
the Western Farmer and Gardener, which he 
edited in Indiana more than twenty years ago. 
In theology Mr. Beccher is a “Come-outer,” but in 
agriculture a come-inner! In other words, he 
undoubtedly believes that good farming will re- 
generate the world more than bad theology. Mr. 
B. is certainly a very active, thinking man, and 
may be regarded as one of the “Seven Wise Men” 
of America. He is acolumn of many polished 
sides, but it would be difficult to say whether it is 
hexagonal or octogonal. He was led, he says in 
his preface, to read horticulture and agriculture as 
a relaxation from pane One instance he 
mentions of preaching daily for eighteen consecu- 
tive months! If he has changed his opinions, 
however, we are pained for the long account of 
error he must settle. Nevertheless, everything 
changes, and we suppose man must do the same, 
or suffer his brain to i 

Mr. Beecher must 


sap 

congratulated on his es- 
chewing “D. D.,” for we cannot see that Doctors 
of Divinity should exist any more than Doctors of 


Farming. In fact, we think, as Mr. B. must, that 
the latter are far more important, as he himself 
has assumed to be one. In any sense we trust he 
is no abortion; no mere igni Fog leading 
men into pools and ditches; no dull, false, tallow 
light, but a brilliant} oxygenated blaze, leading 
men out of all manner o poate He teaches 
men to think for themselves; is democratic and 
utilitarian in all his notions; a hard-thinking and 
hard-fighting, shirt-sleeve preacher, preaching the 
sacred and profane word as is most effectual, and 
battling with weapons carnal or divine. He 
pushes, he pulls, he cuts, he bruises, he tickles, he 
crushes, he blows, he foams, he storms, he roars ; 
and all this he does in inculcating what we must 
call—Beecherism! He believes in the four cardi- 
nal points of the moral compass, in original igno- 
rance, if not in original sin; in the Bible as he 
understands it, but particularly in man as he is 
trying to make him, and of course in himself. He 
thinks the laity not all sinners, nor the clergy all 
regenerated. He has faith in education and in 
progress, regardless of ancient landmarks; has 
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sounded the depths and shoals of the ocean of sci- 
ence, and can discourse upon free ammonia as 
well as upon free grace ; upon granitic soils as well 
as upon flinty hearts; upon the influence of the 
moon on vegetation as well as on man! ‘ 
Beecher is in fact a shrewd, active man of this fast 
world—or rather of this fast country—as every 
man ought to be; can do many things conven- 
iently ; can drive a fast horse; drive slow oxen ; 
drive a liquor-seller ; drive a slave-holder; drive 
a bargain; and if the “Lord prosper him,” may 
yet drive his “coach and six.” 

But let me change my k “J The above is my 
“Plain and Pleasant Tal about a plain and 
pleasant talker; but one who, should his eye 
meet this article, might be after me with “coals of 
fire,” and from whose wrath I could only defend 
myself by that universal insect exterminator, the 
fumes of tobacco, I therefore beg pardon, and 

roceed to make a few extracts from his book. 
peaking of educated farmers, he says : 

“Crafty politicians are constantly calling you 
the bone and sinew of the land; and you may de- 
ag upon it that you will never be anything else 

ut bone and sinew without education. There is 

a law of God in this matter. That class of men 
who make the most and best use of their heads, 
will, in fact, be the most influential, will stand 
highest, whatever the theories and speeches may 
say. * * * * If farmers and mechanics feel 
themselves to be as good as other people, it all 
* may be true ; for goodness is one thing and intel- 
ligence is another.” ; 

“Just as soon as your heads are felt as much as 
your hands are, that will bring you to the top.” 

“There is no reason why men of the very high- 
est education should not go to a farm for their liv- 
ing. If ason of mine were brought up on pur- 
= to be a farmer, if that was the calling which 

e preferred, I would educate him, if he had com- 
mon sense to begin with. He would be as much 
better for it as a farmer, as he would as a lawyer. 
There is no reason why a thoroughly scientific ed- 
ucation should not be given to every farmer and 
to every mechanic.” 

There is some truth in the above extracts; but 
if its author had been gaining a livelihood upon a 
farm all his days—even if he possessed the same 
amount of knowledge as now—he would not have 
written this, or had the heart to; for he would 
have seen that afarmer has not the opportunity 
of exhibiting his talents to the world that the cler- 

man and the lawyer, or other public men have. 

e would have seen that his light was hid under 
a bushel, from his private position as a farmer, 
and that his head would not have the influence 
that his hands had. The possession of knowledge 
and the time and means for its public display are 
very different matters. And even now, if Mr. 
Beecher were to retire from the bustle of the world 
to a farm, in a few years he would be forgotten, 
and men in —= positions with half his talents 
and power of instructing and making fun for the 
million, would surpass him in influence. Learned 
farmers, therefore, as such, cannot wield the pow- 
er that public men do, who are almost constantly 
before the people. Who supposes that Daniel 
Webster would have been heard of out of his 
county, had he remained a farmer? A good 
farmer he might have been; and if able at his 

calling, that may be sufficient. He could not have 





come “to the top,” as Mr. B. expresses it. Many 
farmers may be scientific in their avocation, but 
while they are = daily to labor on the soil, 

ic individual influence will always be 


their = 
Mr. | secondary. The simple fact is, the laboring man 


has not time to court public favor, or to seek 
“the bauble reputation.” Should Prof. Agassiz 
now take up agriculture for a livelihood, and be 
obliged himself to labor early and late ; compelled 
to pay taxes and perhaps a mo debt, and be 
harrassed by all the doubts and fears that most of 
our farmers have to be, in a few years he would 
probably forget the half he ever knew; he could 
not raise his brow for new laurels, and would soon 
“find the blessedness of being little.” Such seems 
to be the inexorable, if not the Divine law. 

Another reason why farmers’ heads cannot be 
felt as much as those of public men, is the jeal- 
ousy of those of their own vocation. Here is 
learned farmer A, among an alphabet of ordinary 
farmers, who shares with them all the toils of the 
farm. Upon the question whether he or Mr. 
Beecher should deliver the agricultural address 
before the county or district, most of them would 
vote for the latter, whether in fact he knew so 
much about the subject matter as the former or 
not. They would say that A was one of their own 
class, and knew no more than they did. 

Mr. Beecher would give every farmer and me- 
chanic a thorough scientific education. Well, wh 
not give every person in the State the best possi- 
ble education? Would they be any worse for it ? 
Would they not be better? Would not such 
learning benefit the housewife as much as the 
out-door laborer? Perhaps it would.» But it 
would be almost mms to accomplish this, 
and hardly an object. They must get along with 
less education and more common sense. Buta 
proportion of learned farmers and mechanics we 
shall always have; yet the facility by which an 
unlettered man can enter upon land and labor to 
advantage, or take up some mechanical pursuit, 
will always keep these classes of vocations inferior 
in intellectual ability and influence. Those igno- 
rant persons—the Irish, for instance—must have 
work, and as they can turn a furrow or spade a 
square rod of land as well as a college graduate, 
they will find labor on the soil, and will tend to 
push the learned man up or off, as men wish to 
associate and labor with their equals. 

The great influence which money has in this 
connection, I forbear at present to discuss. 

West Medford, Dec., 1862. D. W. L. 





A Nove. Srump-PuLLeR.—A writer in the 
Rural Register states that he removed a large 
stump from near his house in the following man- 
ner: In the fall, with an inch auger, he bored a 
hole in the centre of the stump ten inches deep, 
and into it put about half a pound of oil of vitriol, 
and corked the hole up tight. In the spring, the 
whole stump and roots, extending through all 
their ramifications, were so rotten that they were 
easily eradicated. 





THE Love or TrurH is the root of all chari- 
ties. The trees which grow from it may have 





thousands of distinct and diverging branches, but 
good, generous fruit will be on them all. 
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COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


In our last number we guvean illustration of a 
Cotswold Buck, and now present the reader an 
engraving of two beautiful Cotswold Ewes, and 
with them the opinion of Mr. Joun T. ANDREW, 
of West Cornwall, Conn., a gentleman well quali- 
fied by his long culture of sheep to judge of their 
respective merits. He says: 


I have selected the Cotswold breed of sheep for 
my own cultivation, as combining more desirable 
— as a mutton sheep, than any other known 

ariety. Its large size removes it from all compe- 
tition except with the Leicester. Compared with 
them the appearance of the Cotswold indicates a 
recent origin, less refinement of anatomy, less deli- 
¢acy of style, equal beauty of form, less liability 
to » Nab, and that greater vigor of constitution 

iven by the fresh blood of a new and rising race. 

ome of the best of this breed of sheep, are now 
known as New Oxfordshires. I am keeping both 
varieties, and have yet had no reason to regret my 
selection. 

They are prolific.—After two years of they 
usually bring twins. The lambs become fat, and 
are worth in autumn five dollars to the butcher. 
Selected for breeding, the lambs sell at from ten 
to twenty-five dollars each. A gentleman in 
Canada who had fourteen of this class of sheep, 
informed me that he one year raised from them 
este emt lambs, and sold them for seven hun- 
dred dollars. 





Their wool is le—-The wool -of this 
sheep, compared with the Merino, is ary, clean, 
and es soh. The staple is very long. No other 
sheep produce so heavy a fleece of pure wool. 
Some washed fleeces have weighed as high as 
twenty pounds. The lightest fleeces are from 
bearing ewes, and these will average seven pounds 
each, so that there is no kind of wool selling 
higher by the fleece. 

These sheep are hardy—I have kept them three 
years, and have not had a case of disease among 
them. Their long, heavy fleece protects them 
from cold, and turns off the storms. 

They come to early maturity.—They 5 
fatted with profit when a year old. At two I have 
seen them fatted with very little grain, and sold 
to the butcher for eighteen dollars each. 

They are disposed to become fat.—It is well 
known that a given amount of food will produce a 
far greater amount of valuable fat and flesh on 
some animals than on others. Grain fed to these 
sheep, produces more pounds of meat than fed to 
swine, and the meat sells higher by the pound. 

These Sheep obtain a great size.—A standing 
premium of one hundred dollars, for a sheep 
weighing two hundred pounds in the mutton, has 
been taken by this breed alone. The wool will 
pay the expenses of keeping until three years of 
age. They have then been fatted to weigh three 
precera pounds, and sold for twenty-five dollars 
eac 

These sheep are well adapted to small farms, 
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and thrive best in small flocks. The farmer of 
small means will find that with good care, fifteen 
of these sheep will produce as large an income as 
one hundred of the common kind, and a much 
larger profit. 

As ornaments to the grounds of gentlemen of 
wealth and taste, this variety of sheep is unrivalled. 
They have no taste for roving, never escape from 
their enclosure, are quiet and harmless among the 
shrubbery and trees, = and even affectionate 
and grateful among children. Their great square 
forms and fleeces of snowy whiteness are sugges- 
tive of comfort and good cheer, and their broad 
countenances beam with a quiet contentment and 
freedom from anxiety, which a wise man might 
well envy. 

To many, the humble occupations and quiet 
pleasures of rural life appear insipid, but for my- 
self, I glory in the sentiment which the great bard 
of nature has placed in the mouth of his shepherd— 
“I am a true laborer; I earn that I eat, I get that 
I wear, I owe no man hate, envy no man’s happi- 
ness, glad of other men’s good, content with my 
harm, and the greatest of my pride is to see my 
ewes graze, and my lambs play.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


HEALTH---VINEGAR---WOOD FIRES AND 
COOKING. 

Mr. Epiror:—Health is one of the greatest 
boons that we are permitted to enjoy, but not one 
healthy person, hardly, can be found in ten. Why 
is it? is often asked. J know not how‘to answer 
unless I say it is produced by disregard of na- 
ture’s laws. Those laws are not always infringed 
with our eyes wide open, but we are deceived. 
Take, for instance, the article of vinegar, which 
finds a place _ our tables. Nine-tenths of 
that used is a deleterious article, made up, for the 
most part, of sulphuric acid. Every one knows 
the danger of using that; but notwithstanding, 
we every day take more or less into our systems. 
Now, whilst God has seen fit to give us a large 
crop of fruit, why not squeeze out some of the ap- 
me juice and make some pure cider vinegar? 

oo much trouble; cheaper to buy, is the re- 
sponse. I say that money is no object, in com- 

arison to health. It is not your own health, on- 
y, but that of your offspring is at stake. Pure 
cider vinegar will not exceed twelve cents per gal- 
lon, whilst those other kinds manufactured do not 
exceed two cents. The manufacturer, therefore, 
can make a good profit, and sell to the dealer for 
less than the farmer can; but like most cheap 
things, it is dearer in the end. 

I enter to have a chat of an evening with my 
brother farmer, but it is not as of olden time. In 
the place of the usual open wood fire, I find a 
close coal or wood stove. How is this, I said to 
him, that the stove has taken the place of the 
open fire? It costs too much to see the firelight. 
He forgets that the air which has been spoilt by 
the stove begets disease, and the doctor’s bill add- 
ed, will exceed the paltry savings. Now I live to 
enjoy that which God has seen fit to place before 
me. It isa pleasure for me to sit down at the 
fireside, to watch the flickering of the blaze, to 
inhale the air unburnt, to see the mouldering em- 
bers drop away and return to ashes, to eat the 
hot rolls which come thoroughly cooked from in 





front of the blazing pile. Those of us who for a 
season may be absent amongst “piles of build- 
ings,” when we return to our homesteads and 
partake of that celebrated dish, baked beans, can 
well attest their su cee to those cooked in 
modern ways. I find that those farmers who top- 
dress their fields in the autumn, gather large crops 
of hay the next season, and the fruit-grower who 
looks and manures around his trees, finds no va- 
cant spaces in his fruit bins. The farmer whose 
hog-pen is well filled with muck, chaff and refuse 
hay, finds his land producing first rate crops. 
Cape Elizabeth, Dec., 1862. 8. P. M. 





HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 


The law of industry among the working beavers 
is well attested to by hunters. Their dams or 
houses are built anew or remodelled every fall, 
and in a way to suit the height of the water during 
the succeeding winter or spring. The object of 
the dam seems to regulate the height of the water 
at their houses, where they have two or three 
berths at different heights, where they sleep dry, 
but with their tails in the water, thus being warn- 
ed of any change in the rise or fall of the water. 
Some houses stand six feet at least above the sur- 
face of the meadow covered with mud, and in the 
form of a round coal pit, but so intersected with 
sticks of wood as to be strong, and the weight of 
three or four men makes no impression upon it. 

A “full family,” as hunters call them, consists 
of the parental pair and the males of the next gen- 
eration, with their mates. When the tribe get 
large they colonize. Some time in the fall, all the 
single ones of both sexes congregate from’ consid- 
erable distances, at the deepest lake in the vicini- 
ty where they choose their mates ; how ceremoni- 
ous the nuptials we cannot say; then they all go 
home, the female following her mate, and all go 
to work, first putting the house and dam in order 
for winter, then laying in their stock of wood, the 
bark of which is their winter food. They go up 
the streams some three miles for their pase and 
float it down to their houses and then in some 
mysterious way make it lie in a pile at the bottom 
of the pond, outside of the house, where the 
may take it at any time in the winter for use. It 
is said that no human hands can disturb that 
without its rising and remaining a-float till the 
beavers have the handling of it. 

But we do not feel quite sure what is fact and 
what is conjecture respecting the beaver, whose 
works are so much in the night and deep under 
water. The fall of the year is a busy time with 
them, and it is interesting to see their new dams 
in process of building, as we sometimes find them 
across large boating streams ; and not unfrequent- 
ly boatmen and river drivers tear away their dams 
and get a good head of water for their use. They 
usua ly build at the outlet of natural ponds, and 
sometimes they flow large lakes and long pieces 
of dead water, but are always moving and recon- 
structing. How they keep their teeth in order 
for so much eating, when the best steel would 
wear out, is a mystery. 

Two winters ago some lumbermen encam 
near one of their ponds. One afternoon, they 
felled a tree across a lumber road, and before 
morning it was cut up by the beavers and hand- 
somely piled out of the road.— Aroostook Pioneer. 
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OLD WINTER IS COMING, 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 

Old Winter is coming again, alack ! 
How icy and cold is he ! 

He cares not a pin for a shivering back, 

He’s a saucy old chap to white and to black ; 

He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 
For he comes from a cold country. 


A witty old fellow this Winter is ; 
A mighty old fellow for glee ; 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty sweet miss, 
The wrinkly old maid unfit to kiss, 
And freezes the dew of their lips,—for this 
Is the way with such fellows as he. 


Old Winter’s a frolicsome blade, I wot ; 

He is wild in his humor, and free ; 
He'll whistle along for the “‘want of his thought,”’ 
And set all the warmth of our furs at naught, 
And ruffle the laces the pretty girls bought, 

For a frolicsome old fellow is he. 


Old Winter is blowing his gusts along, 

And merrily shaking the tree ! 
From morning to night he will sing his song ; 
How moaning and short, how howling and long! 
His voice is loud, for his lungs are strong,— 

A merry old fellow is he. 


Old Winter’s a wicked old chap, I ween, 
As wicked as ever you’ll see ! 
He withers the flowers, so fresh and green, 
And bites the pert nose of the miss of sixteen, | 
As she triumphantly walks in maidenly sheen— 
A wicked old fellow is he. 


Old Winter’s a tough old fellow for blows, 
As tough as ever you’ll see ; 
He’ll trip up our trotters, and rend our clothes, 
And stiffen our limbs from fingers to tges ; 
He minds not the cry of his friends or his foes ; 
A tough old fellow is he. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror :—There are a few individuals who 
seem determined to have a real “wild goose chase” 


on the subject of introducing the study of agricul- | 


ture into our common schools. Well, be it so. 
Let them have their way. They will never know 
their skill in gunning, until they try their hand at 
the business. It can do no harm. It may do 
some good. It will, at least, afford some amuse- 
ment for others, if it do not throw any light on 
the subject. 

The last time the wild geese were seen or heard 
from, they were at Richmond, Mass., where Mr. 
William Bacon, of that town, blazed away at them 
with all his might. But the poor geese did not 
heed his “dunder and blixum,” but kept on the 
even tenor of their way, without being greatly 
alarmed at the explosion. Mr. Bacon, if “ has 
not already, will soon find out, that it is a difficult 
thing to kill a wild goose with a potato popgun ! 

But to the point at issue: “For more than 
twenty years” Mr. Bacon claims to have been an 
advocate for introducing the study of agriculture 
into common schools. And yet, strange to say, 
in all this time, he has not seen fit to open his 
mouth upon the subject, but has been as silent as 
a mouse in a cheese. And after twenty years of 
study and thinking, the strongest argument he 





has been able to find, is an ancient proverb in an- 
swer to the question “what are the most proper 
things for boys to learn ?” “Those things they ar 
to practice when they become men.” » ( 

fore,) if a boy is going to become a goldsmith, a 
silversmith, a coppersmith, a blacksmith, a tin- 
man, a cooper, a wheelwright, a shoemaker, a 
drummer, or any thing else, he must be allowed 
to study and practice any one or all of these in 
the common schools. Such is the logic put forth 


by your gentlemanly correspondent from Rich- 
mond, a worthy man and able scholar, no doubt, 
but not a very close thinker or logical reasoner. 

urther to point out the absurdity of 


It is needless 
his reasoning. 
Mr. Bacon is equally unfortunate and illogical 
in his attempt to answer my three objections to 
the study of agriculture in common schools. He 
first pretends, that he does not understand what 
I mean by common school studies; and yet he 
afterward shows, that he is not so ignorant as he 
pretends to be, by mentioning with approbation 
all the common school studies except one, that of 
geography, which he does not hold in any higher 
—_— t ~ did Lord Timothy Dexter, of New- 
uryport, who sent a cargo of warming- to 
the West Indies. And then, after pra. his 
regret at the gross neglect of these common 
school studies which, he frankly acknowledges, 
are not so thoroughly taught, nor so well under- 
stood, as in the days of our, forefathers, he more 
than intimates that “there will be an elbowing 
for room to introduce” his favorate hobby of 
“more than twenty years” standing. By his lan- 
age, one would think, that he had been trying 
is skill of shooting at “game in the dark,” as he 
says I have tried to make “More Anon” do. 

My second objection, that “our teachers are 
not qualified to teach it, and have no means of ex- 
plaining it,” is virtually admitted to be true; and 
yet it is treated very cavalierly and unfairly. “If 
we have not teachers,” says he, “it is no fault of 
the cause. Let them be called for, and they will 
come up, a host innumerable.” It is an easy mat- 
ter to call for them, 1 know; but the question is, 
will they come, at any man’s beck or call? It is 
an easy matter to call upon “the misty spirits of 
the vast deep,” but they do not often show their 
sleek heads above the smooth surface of the ocean. 
It is an easy matter to call for well-qualified 
school-teachers, but it is not often, even in our 
day, that we obtain those who are qualified to 
teach thoroughly and well all the branches of 
common school education. 

My third objection, that “the scholars are too 
young and too ignorant to study agriculture to 
advantage,” he disposes of ina more summary 
way, and in a more magisterial and imperial man- 
ner. “It is a gross libel upon the boys,” says he, 
“to say that they are not old enough to under- 
stand the science of farming.” Now this ends the 
whole argument, and puts to silence all gainsay- 
ers. Who will dare, any longer, to speak of chil- 
dren in our common schools, as young and igno- 
rant, and openly incur the appellation of libeller ? 
The tender age and ignorance of the children were 
not pointed out by me as their crime or fault, but 
rather as their misfortune, tending to disqualify 
them for entering upon studies beyond their ca- 
pacity and years. JOHN GOLDSBURY. 

Warwick, Mass., Nov. 25, 1862, 
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For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINING---FALL MANURING---BOOKS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I take this opportunity to write, 
informing you of some things and asking infor- 
mation on others. I saw a little chapter on drain- 
ing, by Judge FRencu, in the Monthly Farmer, 
for November, page 508, which says, “Let no man 
flatter himself that any thing less than tile drains 
four feet deep is really the best drainage.” Now 
it happens that all lands worth draining will not 
admit of so deep a drain as four feet, but yet may 
be drained to profit. 

I have a small piece which I have drained, 
which would admit of only two feet, in conse- 

uence of a running brook through the lot. I 
drained it only one year ago this fall, and seeded 
down to grass last om the grass looks finely 
this fall. I laid my drain with stone at the sides 
and at the top with plank, for the want of some- 
thing better. After draining it the two feet deep, 
as above stated, I plowed it about eight inches 
deep, the same fall, (1861.) The land is a piece 
of level intervale, of a black, sandy soil. Before 
sowing it down, I put on 100 bushels of ashes to 
the acre, and harrowed it in well with the seed. 
What do you think that I may have reason to ex- 
pect from it? (a.) 

Another chapter on page 515, on summer made 
manure. I have practiced making summer ma- 
nure for several years, putting materials plenti- 
fully into the barn cellar until fall, and then draw- 
ing out on to the lot where I intended to use the 
manure the coming spring. I always plow it in, 
sometimes for corn and sometimes for barley. I 
use guano in the hill, composted with dirt, about 
one pound of guano to one bushel of dirt, and it 
works to a charm, giving the corn an early and 
vigorous start. I put a good, stout handful of 
the compost to each hill. The manure plowed in 
makes the corn grow and mature finely. This fall 
I drew out the manure from the barn cellar and 

lowed it in where I intend to plant next spring. 

he land is a strong loam and quite level, so that 
it will not wash. This I did to save time for next 
spring, as then I should have it to load and haul 
and unload again. What do you think of the 

rocess of plowing in manure in the fall? Will 
it be as good for the crop next year as though it 
could be plowed in next spring, or will the rains 
of fall and winter carry it too low for the plants 
to reach it? (0.) 

I have seen the following named books spoken 
of in the Monthly Farmer, viz.: A book on 
draining by Judge French; another by Charles 
L. Flint, I think, on the different grasses; and 
still another by Harris, on insects injurious to 
vegetation. I would like to know through the 
Farmer the price of the above named books, and 
how I could get them, if I concluded to have 
them. (c.) JER. POTTER. 

Fiskeville, R. I., Nov., 1862. 


REMARKS.—(a.) With a slight top-dressing of 
compost every other year, you ought to get a ton 
and a half to two tons of hay per acre for the 
next six or eight years. Judge French, we think, 
would approve of drajning, even two feet in depth, 
if there were a good outfall, where it is not prac- 
ticable to go deeper. 





(b.) We think highly of plowing in manure in 
the fall; say to the depth of three or four inches. 
The finest crops we have ever succeeded in get- 
ting, were on land treated in this way. The ma- 
nure is gradually decomposed, and the fertilizing 
qualities thrown off from it are taken up by the 
soil and held there ready for the roots of plants 
to act upon as they need it. And there it is safe. 
No miser ever hugs the gold he worships with so 
tenacious a grasp as the soil holds on to all sorts 
of fertilizing matter that plants require. Where 
the soil is properly drained, so that a healthful 
action can take place through it from the sun and 
air, it robs every thing that is buried in it of its 
energizing matter, and stores it up for the crops 
which we are to place in it, and which are to be 
fed by it. With this idea, it becomes of the ut- 
most importance to the farmer to increase the 
amount of summer manure by all the skill and 
contrivances at his command. He will find it a 
labor more remunerative than any he performs, 
and when it is once systematized, may be done in 
the warm season, amidst the cultivation and har- 
vesting of his crops, without detriment to any 
other demands upon him. Besides this, nothing 
is more gratifying than to find, in the spring, when 
all the work is pressing, a field all manured, and 
only requiring running over it with the horse hoe 
or cultivator to prepare it for the seed. 

(c.) The books you mention are excellent, and 
would be valuable to you. The one on draining, 
we believe, sells for $1,25, and that on the grass- 
es for $1,50. Harris on insects is about $4,00. 





TAKE CARE OF THE FEET. 


“Of all parts of the body,” says Dr. Robertson, 
“there is not one which ought to be so carefully 
attended to as the feet.” Every person knows 
from experience that colds and many other diseas- 
es which proceed from colds, are attributable to 
cold feet. The feet are at such a distance from 
“the wheel at the cistern” of the system, that the 
circulation of the blood may be very easily checked 
there. Yet, for all this, and although every per- 
son of common sense should be aware of the truth 
of what we have stated, there is no part of the hu- 
man body so much trifled with, as the feet. The 
young and would-be genteel footed cramp their 
toes and feet into thin-soled, bone-pinching boots 
and shoes, in order to display neat feet in the 
fashionable sense of the term. There is one great 
evil, against which every person should be on 
their guard, and it is one which is not often guard- 
ed against—we mean the changing of warm for 
cold shoes or boots. A change is ofien made 
from thick to thin soled shoes, without reflecting 
upon the consequences which might ensue. In 
cold weather, boots and shoes of good thick leath- 
er, both in soles and uppers, should be worn by 
all. Water-tights are not good, if they are air- 
tights also ; India rubber over-shoes should never 
be worn, except in wet, splashy weather, and then 
not very long at once. It is hurtful to the feet to 
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wear any covering that is air-tight over them, and 
for this reason, India rubber should be worn aa 
seldom as possible. No part of the body should 
be allowed to have a covering that entirely ob- 
structs the passage of carbonic acid gas from the 
pores of the skin outward, and the moderate pas- 
sage of air inward to the skin. Life can be de- 
stroyed in a very short time, by entirely closing 
up the pores of the skin. Good warm stockings, 
and thick soled boots and shoes are conservators 
of health, and consequently of human happiness. 





TREATMENT OF COLTS. 


The following is part of an article prepared by 
Col. H. L. Shields, at the request of the Rensselaer 
County Agricultural Society. We find it in the 
Germantown Telegraph, and commend it to all 
who love the horse. 


Farmers are apt to go to one of two extremes 
with their colts—either to halter them and drag 
them about through the heat of summer, on roads 
of all kinds, alongside their dams at work, or else 
to turn them out to run wild during the first six 
months of their existence, out of sight and hear- 
ing of human beings. Now, we take exception to 
both these methods of proceeding—to the first, 
because the limbs and feet of the young animal 
are tender, and apt to be strained and bruised by 
being compelled to keep up with the dam, even 
when walking, for several consecutive miles. The 
young colt requires frequent rest, and should be 
at liberty to lie down whenever inclination 
prompts. When the colt becomes tired it drags 
on its halter, straining the cords of the neck, back 
and legs. It is also disadvantageous to allow the 
young animal to run too long without subjection, 
for when the attempt is made he will resist with 
great force, and often with injury. At the risk, 
then, of some extra work, we advise that the colt 
be accustomed to be handled often, until he has 
no fear to approach persons, and when they al- 
ways receive caresses, they are very ready to do so. 
At two months old, put on the halter; but allow 
the colt to go very much as he likes, occasionally 
drawing him towards you and caressing him. In 
two hours you will have mene tg Pm broken him 
to lead. Then, when you tie him, do so with a 
halter he cannot break—a short struggle will sat- 
isfy him he is conquered. Never suffer any one 
to strike or yell at a colt; one such barbarous act 
will cause a day’s work to overcome its bad effect. 
When first cleaning him, avoid the head—then 
approach that part tenderly, and if he resists go to 
some other point. In afew moments return, and 
so continue till he submits with pleasure, rather, 
to being handled and rubbed anywhere and on 
any part. Your colt is then half broken. Wean 
the colt at five or six months old, first teaching 
him while suckling the mare to eat oats. When 
taken from the dam confine the colt closely, and 
put them out of hearing of each other for one 
week. During the first winter, feed daily two 

uarts of oats and the hay the colt will eat. 
‘his with good warm shelter will keep him grow- 
ing and improving. Don’t turn out in spring till 
the weather is settled and warm, and a ful bite of 
ass. The first year makes or ruins the colt. It 
is the most important of his life. Keep him fat 





the first ,- whatever you do afterwards, for 
this year decides whether he is to be a full grown 
horse or a miserable pony—no after care can atone 
for neglect during the first twelve months. Good 
pasture (mountain if possible) the next season, and 
plenty of hay the next winter, with a quart of 
grain if convenient, will bring you a finely formed, 
og two year old. Ifa horse, alter him early, 
efore fly time, and turn to good grass. In the 
fall begin to break, by bitting gradually tighter 
each day—within two weeks you have his head as 
high and graceful as nature allows. The neck 
should be arched and the face vertical, without 
constraint. When the bitting is accomplished, 
put on your harness and let the straps dangle 
around his legs; continue this until he pays no 
attention to them, but do not fatigue the colt 
either in the bitting bridle or harness. The bend- 
ing in of the neck is exceedingly painful, and 
should be done by degrees, the work requiring two 
weeks. While in the bitting bridle, exercise him 
on acircle to the right and left, alternately, the 
radius never less than 10 to 15 feet, otherwise he 
will learn to step too short. Make him walk and 
walk fast while walking; no gait is more impor- 
tant, and our Agricultural Society should offer 
premiums for fast walkers. While harnessed, ac- 
custom the colt to wagons, sulkies, &c., by run- 
ning them around and about him. Then harness 
to the sulky and lead him several days until he no 
longer notices the pushing or jostling of the 
vehicle. Then let one get in while another leads, 
and so gradually get him accustomed to all around 
him; on finding he is not hurt he will soon be- 
come quiet. Occasionally harness double with a 
steady, quiet horse, but put on no load. Teach 
him to back by standing in front and pressing on 
the bit—calling out “back,” &¢. Always caress 
when he has done his duty. During the second 
winter, hitch in double, making the other horse 
draw all the weight and drive for a short distanee 
(say one-quarter of a mile at a time) alternately, 
fast and slow. ‘Train your colts to three gaits in 
harness, the fast walk always, the moderate or 
road gate for distance, and the rapid trot. As if 
we desired to make a man a good dancer, we 
would begin young while the limbs were nimble 
and the actions graceful—so if we desire a fast 
walker and a fast trotter too, we must take the 
colt while young, and so when pressed, he will 
take up the fast trot, instead of the gallop, so nat- 
ural in after years. A horse can be trained that 
he is to trot and not break up, as well as the boy 
can that he is to glide but never jump in the waltz. 
We do not pretend that all horses will learn to 
trot equally fast more than all the boys dance 
equally well, but all can be trained to exert every 
muscle in the trot as well as in the run. Colts 
should never be driven fast for long distances ; 
they become leg-weary and cut themselves or “‘in- 
terfere” as it is called. At three years old, the 
horse can perform very moderate work. At four, 
more still, but not until five should he be ex- 

cted to do “a day’s work,” and better yet if de- 
erred unti] six; most horses are ruined before 
five, by early and injudicious driving or brutal 
treatment of some kind. The farmer can best use 
horses up to this age; all his work can bedone by 
his brood mares and colts, and leave all his ma- 
tured horses for market. One horse thus raised 
and trained is worth two such as we now often 
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meet, and so the breeder’s purse will prove who 
tries it. 
GROOMING AND FEEDING HORSES, 

Every horse should be thoroughly cleaned 
each day. The bedding, instead of being thrown 
under his manger to fill his food, his eyes and his 
lungs with ammonia, should be thrown behind 
him or out of doors to air. His manger should 
be kept clean and once a week washed with salt 
and water and salt left in it. One night in each 
week he should have a warm bran mash—eight 
quarts—-generally given on Saturday night, as it 
is somewhat loosening and weakening, and the 
horse is presumed to be idle on Sunday. Oats 
are by far the best food, and ground oats wet with 
water is better than whole dry grain. Cut hay is 
@ great saving, and moistened and sprinkled with 
ground oats, forms the best of food. The hull of 
the oats is hard and often unmasticated, and 
passes undigested through the system, thus taking 
away instead of imparting strength and nutrition. 
For medium sized horses, with moderate work, 
nine to twelve quarts of cats per day and fourteen 
pounds of hay are ample. For large draft horses, 
eighteen quarts oats and sixteen pounds hay. 
Food consisting of one-third corn ground with 
two-thirds oats forms strong, hearty, winter food 
for work or coach horses. But corn is unfit for 
road or fast horses. It is too heating. Good 
beds and good grooming are as important as good 

feeding. Horses, like men, want good, dry, warm, 
clean beds. In grooming, tie your horse so he 
can’t bite his manger and thus learn to crib bite; 
and if you find your groom — and torment- 
ing the poor animal when tied, so he is uneasy 
and restless, use your stable broom over the 
groom’s back—it is an excellent instructor to 
teach him to be gentle. Let the currycomb be 
very moderately used on the body to loosen up 
the scurf and dirt, but never permit one near the 
mane and tail. Rely mainly on the brush and 
rough cloth for cleaning. Banish combs from 
your stable. They tear out more hair in a day 
than will grow in a month, and they ruin all the 
manes and tails that are ruined. The tail should 
be washed with castile soap and water once every 
week, and brushed with a wet brush every day in 
the year, holding up the bone of the tail and 
brushing the hair Som you. Half an hour is 
enough for a good groom to one horse, but one 
hour’s time at the outside, ample to be very com- 
plete. City horses on dry floors should have cow 
manure put into their feet once a week, to draw 
out fever and keep hoofs growing. It should be 
ut in over night and allowed to wear out of itself. 
o conclude, always be gentle about your horse’s 
body, especially his heaad—more haste less speed” 
is peculiarly applicable to grooming and breaking. 
Use whips as little as possible—use your reason 
and exercise patience and kindness, and instil by 
precept and example the same useful lessons in 
those untutored creatures denominated grooms— 
and if you cannot inculcate wholesome truths into 
their heads, you can ameliorate the condition of 
that much abused animal, the horse, by occasion- 
ally exemplifying the power of their own treat- 
ment on themselves. 





SUNLIGHT AND Arr.—Shrubs and trees which 
are too much sheltered, too much secluded from 





the sun and wind, extend exceedingly in height, 
but present at the same time slender and feeble 
branches ; their leaves are pale and sickly, and in 
extreme cases, they do not bear fruit. The exclu- 
sion of light alone is sufficient to produce this spe- 
cies of disease. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE.---FARM- 
ERS’ CLUBS. 


Mr. Epiror :—Your able correspondent, “John 
Goldsbury,” comes out in strong terms against 
the teaching of agriculture in common schools, 
while “More Anon” is perhaps as strong an advo- 
cate in favor of our schools teaching this branch. 
Now, Mr. Editor, it looks to me that this is not 
bringing the matter any nearer toa point. What 
matters it whether agriculture is taught in com- 
mon schools, or schools got up for the particular 

a of advancing sedetbeatl knowledge ? 

ndoubtedly, J. G. would advocate the teachi 
of agriculture to our young men, and every wo 
that he proclaims against the teaching of it in 
common schools, through the press, has its bear- 
ing on the mind of the young reader. For one, it 
would be much more pleasing and interesting to me 
to take up the Farmer and read from the pen of 
John Goldsbury an article treating upon the ne- 
cessity of an agricultural Brey the instruc- 
tion of our young men in the science and prac- 
tice of agriculture. I well know that the science 
of agriculture has never been brought up before 
the mind of the farmer as it will be in years to 
come, and should have been in years gone by. 
If oo can be taught in common’ schools 
to a sors a in connection with other branches, 
then let it be taught there ; but if not, then let us 
do allin our power to encourage the establish- 
ment of schools for the particular purpose of in- 
structing in agriculture. I believe that a thor- 
ough knowledge of the combinations of the soil 
and its elements, and also those elements neces- 
sary for the growth of certain plants, is just as 
essential to the farmer as education is to the law- 
yer, the minister or statesman, and that the suc- 
cess and prosperity of the farmer depends upon 
his knowledge of his business, just as much as 
the success of the school-teacher depends upon 
his qualifications as a teacher. 

It has always been considered that the you 
man who was unfit for any other business coul 
be a farmer; could plant corn with a shovelful of 
manure in the hill, and hill up the corn to keep 
the wind from blowing it down, because his fa- 
ther did so before him; for this he is not to blame. 
The agricultural world itself is to be blamed that 
it has not ere this waked up to a sense of its du- 
ty, and labored with an understanding mind when 
it has cultivated good old mother earth. 

I trust the time is not far distant when our 
New England hills shall be interspersed with 
schools where agricultural knowledge shall be 
imparted to the young. Many a man will sneer 
at this, Iam aware by experience, but let it only 
ae 7 the —— — Nacore noo - to this 
class of farmers, who at arming, (as 
they term it,) whether ‘tare is anything to Ge 


ned by a thorough knowledge of our business. 
e farmers’ club is a fine thing for gathering to- 
gether this class, and discussing agricultural top- 
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ics. It creates a good feeling between neighbor 
farmers, and what one farmer by his experiments 
has found to be valuable will be communicated to 
others, and thus all may be benefited. These 
clubs are getting to be quite numerous in this vi- 
cinity, and I think they are helping along the ag- 
ricultural interest very much. Although we are 
involved in war, and many of our young farmers 
are gone to fight for those who stay behind, and 
our Lap is ~— reduced, still, there is no rea- 
son why we should falter ; but, on the other hand, 
we should feel that much more devolves upon us, 
and that the cultivation of the soil is to support 
the war. WIGHT. 
Hartford, Dec. 14, 1862. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
WINTERING BEES. 


Mr. Eprror :—To winter bees successfully in 
our cold northern climate, is a question of great 
moment with the apiculturist. There seems to 
be almost as many ways recommended as there 
are bee-keepers. Having had several years’ expe- 
rience in this business in Northern Vermont, I 
have arrived at this conclusion, that bees should 
have for their welfare in winter, a dark, cool, dry, 
still place, where the temperature is even as pos- 
sible, and about five degrees above the freezing 
point, or 35 degrees Fahrenheit. In this tempera- 
ture, the bees will remain very still and quiet, and 
will require but iittle honey to what they would if 
kept in a warmer place. In the first of my expe- 
rience, I was advised to put my bees into a tight 
dark room in the house. I did so, and the conse- 

uence was, I lost many of my bees before spring ; 

wm the warm days in the winter, the bees 
would become very lively and crawl out of the 
hives upon the floor, and if there was a ray of 
light, they were sure to find it, and would there 
perish ; if shut into the hives, they would create 
such a heat in trying to get out that they would 
melt their comb and become drowned in their own 
sweets. This I found was owing principally to 
the outside temperature being so changeable, and 
the want of proper ventilation. 

Wintering bees out of doors, as practiced 
by a large proportion of amateur bee-keepers, is 

ways attended with bad results, as nearly one 
half the stocks are frequently lost, and those that 
are not, are so reduced in number, that they will 
not swarm the coming season, there not being 
bees enough to permit of it, and consequently are 
worth but little to their owners. When bees stand 
out of doors, every warm day during the winter 
they are inclined to fly from the hive, and thou- 
sands of them get chilled and are lost, and where 
there was a peck of bees in the hive in the fall, by 
pring there may be but a handful left. In the 
Middle or Southern States, bees can be allowed 
to stand out of doors during the winter with safe- 

In my more recent observations and experi- 
ments, especially in the Northern States, I have 
found no place to winter bees in, equal to a dark, 
dry cellar. 

the hives are rightly arranged, and the cellar 
ventilated by opening either a door or window in 
the night time, occasionally, there will be no loss 
of bees only what die of old age, and the comb 
will look nearly as white as in the fall previous. 





Bees when kept in a cellar of this kind, will not 
make a discharge to soil the comb during the 
whole winter, and will consume but a very few 
pounds of honey—say about a pound to a thou- 
sand bees; for ordinary swarms it would require 
from ten to twenty pounds of honey. At this low 
temperature, the bees will remain very quiet and 
still, and if the cellar is kept perfectly dark, ~ 
will remain so during the whole winter, and wi 
hardly know when spring approaches, which will 
not be the case when kept in a room above ground 
or out of doors. Bees frequently receive more 
injury in being confined in the hive on the a 
proach of Spring, than they will if allowed to fly 
out. 

The time to put Bees into Winter Quarters 
depends somewhat upon the severity of the weath- 
er—usually the last of November or the 1st De- 
cember ; if the weather is not too cold, they may 
safely remain out until near January. They gen- 
erally suffer more in the latter part than in the 
beginning of winter. 

osition.of the Hives when placed in the cellar. 
—If straw or the old-fashioned board Hive, they 
should be turned bottom-side up with the bottom- 
boards removed. Their animal heat will then 
drive all the dampness and mould out of the hive. 
The only disadvantage in turning a hive bottom- 
side up, is, all the dead bees and particles of comb 
will drop among the combs in the bottom of the 
hive. But if there is honey enough there will be 
no trouble resulting from it, as when the hive is 
carried out-of-doors, and placed right side up, the 
bees will readily clear it out. If movable-comb 
Hives are used, the cap, boxes, &c., should be re- 
moved and the hive allowed to remain right side 
up, with the entrance closed. 

The time to remove Bees from the Cellar de- 
pends ina great measure upon the forwardness 
of the spring, and care should be taken that the 
weather is warm enough that the bees can safely 
fly from the hive and return again, always observ- 
ing to never set but a part of the hives out the 
same day, and always place them as near as prac- 
ticable on the same stand that they occupied the 
year previous, to avoid confusion and robbery. 

After the bees have all made their excursions, 
as they always will do on the first day, and dis- 
charge themselves, thousands of bees might then 
be saved by setting them back into the cellar 
again for three or four weeks, and at the same 
time supply each hive with a substitute for bee 
bread, which is Rye Meal (or common flour will 
answer) as bee bread or pollen is the first thing 
the bees will visit the fields for, in early spring ; 
by supplying them with this useful article the lives 
of a large number of bees will be saved which if 
allowed to stand out would be lost. 


BURYING BEES IN THE GROUND, 


is a practice that some inexperienced bee-k 

have resorted to, and not unfrequently with fear- 
ful loss. The object aimed at, seems to be the 
low, even temperature that our cellar affords. In 
a light, loose sandy soil, if the bees are properly 
buried, there are instances where they have lived 
through it. I have frequently heard it remarked 
by those who advocate this process that the hives 
were as heavy in the Spring as they were the Fall 
before ; should the bees all perish as I have re- 


peatedly seen, this theory might prove true. I 
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have yet to learn if bees can be wintered in any 
lace without consuming some honey; it is true, 
if bees are kept in a damp place, and should they 
survive the dampness, the amount of honey the 
would consume will be small, the weight of whic 
would be balanced by the dampness and mould 
which the comb will take up, so that the hive 
would be nearly as heavy in the Spring as in the 
Fall previous. K. P. KIDDER, 


Practical Apiculturist. 
Burlington, Vt., 1862. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LITTLE THINGS: 
Orn A WALK IN My GARDEN. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. Epiror :—Your correspondent, “More 
Anon,” in his article on agriculture in common 
schools, in your issue of Dec. 6, pleases me much, 
because it exhibits so much good common sense. 

His idea is, that if any parents or boys should 
express a desire that the latter shodld have the 
privilege of studying the science of agriculture in 
the common schools, it could readily be obtained. 
Now this harmonizes with my last article on this 
subject. While I believe it not possible nor desi- 
rable, at present, to introduce the study into all of 
our schools as we would arithmetic, yet his plan 
would be an entering wedge for something better 
_ hereafter, and there are numerous cases where his 
‘a might succeed with advantage. Let two 


ys of sixteen or seventeen years take some 
simple manual, and, though the teacher may not 
be thoroughly versed in agricultural science, the 


may still acquire much useful information. Al- 
most all great efforts are the result of small means 
at the outset. This will prove true in agriculture. 
Many of us in our youth had no better advantages, 
in i studies, than these boys would have in 
their wished-for study. I have an excellent rule 
for making a box. I am not much of a house-car- 

nter, but I find my rule always works well. If 

cannot make a perfect joint, I make it as well as 
Ican. So must we do in all our efforts. Do as 
well as we can. 

Any one who has had much experience in teach- 
ing, well knows that there are many schools where 
there may not be a single boy in a condition to 
study agriculture with advantage; yet in these 
very schools, a winter will come round when they 
will be full of boys of the right age. It is by tak- 
ing advantage of these circumstances that we are 
to succeed, if we succeed at all, in introducing the 
subject into the common school. The rewaee A ved 
acquired in this be may be imperfect, but a few 
important ideas will expand to almost any extent 
as they grow older. 

It is not to be expected that the present race of 
farmers can, as a class, be investigators of science 
to any great extent. Nor is it necessary to their 
success. They must take the results of the inves- 
tigations of scientific men, and put them in prac- 
tice. In other words, they must begin where the 
scientific man leaves off. This should be kept in 
view by all who have an interest in agricultural 
education. There is, at the present day, sufficient 
material of a practical nature, to occupy all the 
energies of the most capacious minded farmer. I 
make this special remark here, because I have 





often seen intelligent farmers, who seemed to be 
dissatisfied with themselves, that they are not an- 
alytical chemists, or something else beyond their 
reach. It is enough for me to be able to read an 
almanac without knowing how it was made, 
though it might be very pleasant to do so. It is 
enough for me to be able to read a book, though 
I may not have the ability to write one. I am 
very well satisfied if Ican make a garden, 
fat a hog, or cultivate an orchard, though I may 
not know a single element in chemistry. It is 
safe, however, and right, that every farmer and 
mechanic, as well as the professional man, should 
learn all he can, in everything A oamons to his 
calling, without being restrained by any definite 
rules on the subject. The case with boys is dif- 
ferent. They can, if profitably taught, learn many 
of the principles of things while young, and if 
they enjoy the advantages for their study, they 
will readily put the principles in aes as they 
grow older. It is on this point of principles and 
practice that so much diversity of opinion seems 
to arise in discussing the whole question of agri- 
cultural education. 

It is unfortunate for our young men, that our 
agricultural colleges and professorships are all on 
paper. I should not know where to go, if I had a 
desire to do so, where I could find myself in a 
school, and in an atmosphere breathing of agricul- 
tural science. Public opinion needs to be raised 
to the same standard in establishing agricultural 
schools, that it has been in founding our charita- 
ble institutions. When I read of rich bequests 
given to these institutions in Massachusetts, I bless 
the donors, but I have often thought what a boon 
to humanity would a few hundred thousand dollars 
be to the founding of an agricultural school. 

There is no concealing the fact that intelligent 
farmers are yearning for greater facilities for ac- 
quiring scientific knowledge than they now enjoy ; 
and there is no doubt that in the progress of 
events, this opportunity will be enjoyed. With- 
out these schools, agriculture has made astonish- 
ing strides during the last twenty years. It isa 
cheerful view of what we may anticipate from the 
future, in elevating the condition of the farmer. 

Bethel, Me., Dec. 9, 1862. N. T. T. 


REMARKS.—The views taken above of this im- 
portant subject are clear and just, and we com- 
mend them to the consideration of every reader. 





For the New England Farmer. 

INQUIRIES AND NOTES FROM MAINE. 

Mr. Eprror :—Can you, through the Farmer, 
inform me where Mr. George B. Emerson’s “Re- 
port on the Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts” 
can be obtained; at what price; how long ago it 
was published, and its size, style and value, or if 
not, his address P 

What is the magnifying power of the Craig 
Microscope, advertised in the Farmer, and lately 
so felicitously noticed upon the fourth page of the 
weekly edition, accompanied with an illustration 
vd be Microscope and a group of joyful young 
aces 

Mr. J. R. TRUE, of Freeman, raised 185 bushels 
of the strap-leaf turnips on one-eighth of an acre. 
He plowed the land twice in the spring, once just 
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before planting, and harrowed well, using new or 
green 8 manure. He thinks this the best va- 
riety of turnips which he has tried, and sheep ma- 
nure the best manure a farmer has for turnips, 
because it makes the turnips grow well, and is ob- 
jectionable to the “bugs,” or, at least, it has so 
proved with him. He estimated the cost about 
eight or nine cents per bushel, reckonin 
bor by day wages, which was in part work by the 
month ata lower rate, actually. The piece was 
sod land, sowed to wheat the previous year, 
dressed lightly, and then for the turnips at the 
rate of 40 ox-cart loads per acre. Plant June 10 
to 15, and let grow till there is danger of their 
freezing up in tke ground. 

There has been a much larger importation of 
Spanish Merino bucks and sheep this year, than 
ever before in one year, and still the inquiry is for 
more. The supply was not equal to the demand. 
There has been a more general inquiry for the 
Spanish merino than for the coarse or middle 
wooled, and more so than for a few years past, 
yet the Southdowners, Cotswolders and Oxford- 
shirers have not been asleep by any means. 

Elm Tree Farm, Dec., 1862. O. W. TRUE. 


Remarks.—A few copies, only, of Emerson’s 
Trees and Shrubs are to be found. Mr. John 
Raynolds, of Concord, Mass., has a few copies for 
sale at $3 each. 

We do not know the exact magnifying power of 
the Craig Microscope. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
HUNGARIAN GRASS. 


I have heard considerable about the Hungarian 
, and would like to ask afew questions about 
it. 1. Will it do well on new land? 2. Will 
other grasses catch well sown with it? 3. What 
time should it be sown, how much seed to the 
acre, and what is the cost per bushel ? 
A YounG FARMER. 
East Wallingford, Dec., 1862. 


REMARKS.—1. Hungarian grass does well on 
new land, if the land is thoroughly pulverized 
and a little fine compost manure is scattered over 
the field and harrowed in with the seed. 

2. We have never known other grasses sown 
with Hungarian grass seed, but from the rank 
growth of the latter, should doubt whether it 
would be advisable to mix them. 

3. Sow about the first of June, from twelve to 
sixteen quarts per acre. The usual price is about 
four dollars per bushel. 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Goldsbury holds on upon his notion, 
that agriculture cannot be taught in common 
schools, like “a dog to a root.” He first says that 
our teachers are not qualified to teach it, and next 
that our children are not competent to learn it. 
Both of these reasons are valid and strong, if 
true. What evidence have we that they are true? 
Nothing at all, except the “ipse dizxit” of Mr. G. 


The remedy for the first objection is, to put into | 


the la-, 





schools as teachers only such as are qualified to 
teach, and put upon the study only such children 
as are competent to learn. We do not expect all 
boys and girls in our schools to be instructed in 
the mysteries of farming, any more than that of 
blacksmithing ; but all we would say is, those there 
is nothing in the nature of common school in- 
struction that forbids the science of culture of the 
soil being taught there; and we believe it would 
be more profitable than three-fourths of what is 
taught there. P. 
ecember 13, 1862. 


HARVESTING IN WINTER. 


As I was passing the celebrated Pickman farm, 
in Salem, to which was lately awarded the first 
onan of the Essex County Society, $30, “for 

st farm management,” I noticed the laborers of 
the farm d in pothering a field of Indian 
corn, upon ox-sleds. I hope the learned Secreta- 
ry of the Board of Agriculture will inform the 
public, in his next volume, the peculiar advanta- 
ges of delaying the gathering in of this crop un- 
til after the fall of our winter snows. I have 


heard of such things on some of the prairies of 

the West, where corn is not worth one-eighth 

—< vr it is here, but never before in New 
. 


“December 15, 1862. 


PURE BLOOD, BLACK SPANISH FOWLS. 


Can you inform me where to purchase 
blood, Black Spanish fowls—also the Gray Dor- 
kings? I have bought what were called nearly 
full blooded Spanish, and they were the meanest 
poultry I ever owned. An answer will greatly 
oblige A New SUBSCRIBER. 

December 9, 1862. 


REMARKS.—We cannot tell. Will some one 
inform “A New Subscriber ?” 


jure 





For the New England Farmer, 
EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING STOCK. 


Mr. Eptror :—I think a Mr. Johnston, of New 
York State, has made a statement to the effect 
that it costs no more to keep a large steer, say 
three years old, than it does a smaller one of the 
same age have mentioned this to a number, 
and they seem to think that either I was mistaken 
as to the statement, or he as to the fact of the 
case. That this is so, and that I am not mistaken 
as to the statement of Mr. Johnston, I am more 
confident, from reading Boussingault, who says : 
“A very large ox or cow, relatively te its weight, 
requires less food than an animal of smaller di- 
mensions.” Actual experiments in this case, as in 
all others, are the most satisfactory, though I had 
often heard the statement of John L. Lamprey, of 
this town, “that it is better to feed swine with 
uncooked meal, than to cook it by either boiling 
or scalding.” Iwas much interested in the ex- 

riments of Albert Mon , of Sunderland, 

ass., who says he fed two pigs, four weeks, with 
four bushels of cooked meal, and they fell off 
eleven pounds. Two others in the same time eat 
eight and one-fourth bushels uncooked meal, and 
gained eighty-two pounds. He fed the last two, 
three weeks, on three and one-half bushels cooked 
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meal, and they lost four ds. The first two 
then eat five and one- bushels raw meal in 
three weeks, and x mgr sixty-one pounds. 

I have read also a report signed by Wm. R. 
Putnam, on the Michigan plow, who says: “All 
agree that the labor in cultivating a crop i 
tough grass and, is much more than it is when 
the common plow is used.” 

There is considerable pete against selli 
hay, but if, as is claimed, by some having barn cel- 
lars, that the manure from them is worth four 
times more than without them ; and if, as I have 
seen stated, corn may be raised year after year 
on light soil, with the use of muck and lime, 
and with the thousands of acres of cold, swampy 
land, the soil of much of which might be carted 
off, and the land planted to cranberries with ten 
times the profit now realized, I think very strong 
prejudice, with all this before us, must be very 
great folly. 

Mr. Jeremiah Tilton, of this town, has a good 
young orchard on his best land, but thinks it 
would have been more profitable to have had his 
land in grass and other crops, minus the trees. 

J. W. Brown. 

Kensington, N. H., Dec. 15, 1862. 





CUTTING FODDER FOR STOCK. ° 


We are decidedly in favor of it; not from any 
precise and accurate experiments by weight and 
‘measure, but from a close and interested observa- 
tion of the spending of cut and uncut fodder, and 
from its effects upon the stook that consumed it, 
through a period of several years. The difference 
in feeding out a certain quantity of hay, cut and 
mixed with a given amount of grain, and feeding 
out the same amount of hay whole, with the same 
amount of grain, has been too great with us, to 
admit of a single doubt as to the profitableness of 
cutting the fodder. Especially is this the case 
with corn fodder. Fed whole, the cattle will se- 
lect the husks and leaves, and reject the stems, 
wherever the crop is a stout one—but when cut, 
mixed with a small quantity of grain, moistened, 
and allowed to stand twelve hours, cattle will eat 
every particle of it, cxcepting, perhaps, some of the 
rank and hard points of the stems. 

In most hay fed to cattle, some portion of it will 
be less attractive than the rest, and where cattle 
are well fed, they will leave the poorest, which is 
quite apt to get under them as litter, or to be at 
once thrown through the scuttle to the manure- 
heap, or at best, scattered over the yard to be 
pitched over again or trodden under foot. This is 
the case with much hay that is too valuable to go 
to such pnrposes. When hay is cut, this loss is 
entirely prevented, as it is rare to find anything 
left but bits of stick or the stems of rank weeds, 
if such were on the hay. 

That the cutting adds anything to the amount 
of nutriment contained in the fodder, we do not 
argue—nor does it to the potato we eat, and yet 
we find it vastly more convenient in a smaller 





form. It may be urged that cattle are provided 
with the means of cutting long fodder, and there- 
fore do not need it in a comminuted form—but 
the buffalo, in his native ranges eats no tall grasses 
and rank herbage if he can avoid it, but traverses 
over vast plains to graze upon the short, tender 
grass, thereby showing a decided preference for 
his food in smaller dimensions than is afforded in 
corn fodder, or in hay that affords two or three 
tons to the acre. 

We have cut the fodder for a stock of fifteen to 
twenty head of cattle, watching the effect with in- 
terest, and came to the conclusion that the process 
is an economical one—but tested by accurate 
weight and measurement, this apparent advantage 
might not be sustained, after all. ; 





A SNOW-STORM. 
Tis a fearful night in the winter time, 
As cold as it ever can be ; 
The roar of the storm is heard like the chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
The moon is full, but her silver light 
The storm dashes out with his wings to-night ; 
And over the sky from south to north, 
Not a star is seen as the winds come forth 
In the strength of a mighty glee. 


All day the snow came down—all day— 
As it never came before, 
And over the earth at night there lay 
Some two or three feet, or more. 
The fence was lost and the wall of stone ; 
The windows blocked and the well-curb gone ; 
The hay-stack grown to a mountain lift ; 
And the wood pile looked like a monster drift, 
As it lay at the farmer’s door, 


As the night set in, came hail and snow, 
And the air grew sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar of a sulien blow, 
Was heard on the distant hill ; 
And the Norther ! see ! on the mountain peak, 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek ! 
He shouts along the plain, ho! ho! 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow 
And growls with a savage will ! 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


I am glad to find our friend “W. B.” correcting 
some of the absurd notions of Mr. G., of W. To 
say that boys of fifteen years are incapable of be- 
ing instructed in the science of cultivating the 
earth, argues a want of knowledge of that science. 
To be sure, it may not be expected that boys, or 
even men, will understand completely the opera- 
tions neces on a farm, without some practical 
experience. ere is the difficulty in establish- 
ing manual labor schools? Have we not alread 
such in the State, including hundreds of pupils P 
Is it not better thus to educate boys, than simply 
to instruct them in some of the arts; such as the 
making of shoes, for instance. Let a boy come 
out from some of our public institutions, well in- 
structed in the labors of the field and the en, 
as he might be, and ten chances to one, he will 
become a valuable citizen. H. 

November, 1862, 
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For the New England Farmer. 
RENOVATION OF OLD APPLE TREES. 
In your article about apples you speak of re- 


newing an old Hunt Russet apple tree by cutti 
away the dead wood, thinning the top a Retle, = | 
raising a mound of good soil a foot high around 
the trunk, dressing with manure and ashes every 
other year for six years. This statement of yours 
recalled some facts that have passed-under my 
own eye and experience, with this difference only, 
that no dressing whatever was used, simply oes | 
up about the trees in all cases save one, whic 
was a very old and large pear tree. I never ‘could 
arrive at the true age of the tree, but sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that it was from one hun- 
dred and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five years 
old. It is over two feet in diameter, and probably 
was fifty feet high betore filled about with earth, 
and cut off at the top. In the first place, all the 
roots were cut off on the south side within eight 
feet of the trunk. The following year the roots 
on the west were cut within twelve feet, and the 
year succeeding a cistern was dug close up to the 
south-west side of the trunk, thus most thorough- 
ly depriving it of near one half of its roots. I 
filled up around the tree, in grading, over four 
feet, with material excavated from the cellars dug 
around it; not having a doubt but it would die 
from the severe usage meted out to it. 

As there were many dead limbs, I concluded to 
cut out some of the principal branches, and all 
dead wood. I was surprised the next year after 
the pruning, at seeing the vigor of the new wood, 
and in succeeding years finding quite a generous 
supply of fruit, of greatly superior quality to any 
it had produced for many years. 

I have not been advised of its present condition, 
but two years since it was as vigorous as at an 
time since the heroic treatment it had received, 
fourteen years previous. One of my neighbors 
was grading his lawn, and wished to raise the 

ade around a favorite apple tree. To avoid 
injury to the tree, he had a wall built the proper 
height and several feet from the tree. This wall 
remained a few years, and the tree seemed to be 
failing, and fears that it would soon die were ex- 

ressed tome. I suggested that the wall be ta- 

en away and the space around the tree filled in 
with good loam to the grade of the surrounding 
ground. This was six years ago. From that 
time to the present, the tree has grown vigorous- 
ly and borne fruit liberally every year. Four 
years since, I graded a lot for a lawn on which 
were eight or ten apple trees. The trees were in 
and around a basin that we filled up to the depth 
of two feet. Four of the trees were filled around 
from one to two feet deep. These four trees have 
outstripped the others in making wood and fruit. 
A few inches of soil were taken rom four of the 
trees, which effectually finished them up in two 
years. Here are facts that may be of practical 
use for some wishing to perpetuate old trees. 
No extra manure was used in any of the above 
specified cases. 

So much confidence have I in the results of the 
filling around old apple trees with good loam or 
muck, or both, that I propose trying it on a larg- 
er scale than heretofore in the spring. Having 
about two dozen old trees, I am loth to give up 
without an effort to save them. I propose compost- 





ing muck and loam around them to the depth of 
a foot, with strong faith in the results being ad- 
van' us to them. Such results as you 

Mr. Editor, together with my limited experience 
in the same direction, might, with propriety, lead 
to the inquiry whether, in many cases, it would 
not be more for the present interest of some to 
look after their old trees before resorting to young 
ones that require so many years to arrive at a 
bearing state. 0. K. 

R , Dec. 20, 1862. 


REMARKS.—The above contains valuable facts 
and suggestions. The writer states that he has 
other articles for our columns. We are gratified 
to learn the fact, and trust they willcome in good 
time. 





For the New England Farmer. 


RENOVATING THE SOIL---CROSS 
PLOWING. 


How to renovate soils without the aid of ferti- 
lizers, and in the most economical manner, should 
be the study of every progressive husbandman. 
Many of our fields are so situated that it is next 
to impossible to get manure to them, and then, 

ain, say what we may about increasing the crop 
of manure, it must, at the best, be limited. 

What brought this to my mind at this time, 
was the editorial in the Farmer of the 13th, enti- 
tled “Cross Plowing,” and more especially, in the 
second paragraph, where you refer to “vegetable 
and animal matters buried in the soil, as aliment 
for crops ;” and again, where you state that the 
quantity of decomposable matter turned under (in 
summer plowing,) was fully thirty tons per acre. 

The system of what may be termed summer fal- 
lowing, formerly very extensively practiced in this 
region, for the — of winter grain, was found 
to prove highly beneficial to soil in two ways. It 
~~ clean land, tending decidedly to eradicate 

ul weeds, and to keep up the fertility of the soil 
without manure, at acheap rate. The course 
usually was, to plow under a crop of grass or clo- 
ver in June, and allow it to be undisturbed a 
month or more, and then to give one or more cross 
plowings previous to seed time, which was usually 
the first of September. By this course, a full cro 
of winter grain was ordinarily had, and the soi 
was in good tilth for re-seeding with the winter 
grain. Care should be had, however, to have the 
ground thoroughly pulverized by repeated plow- 
ings and harrowings, previous to the sending, 

Another course adopted by a neighbor of mine 
—successfully, I should judge—was to plow earl 
in June, as in the other case, and about the 20t 
of the same month to sow a crop of buckwheat, 
with only one plowing, allowing the sward to lie 
undisturbed through the season. Buckwheat, as 
well known, has a very good effect upon heavy, 
stubborn soils, tending to render them more fria- 
ble. The succeeding spring, plow as early as the 
season will allow, twice—the ion time crosswise, 
if practicable, and by thorough harrowing and till- 
ing, see that the whole is well decomposed, when 
it is sown to oats or some other spring crop, and 
re-seeded. 

The advan 


from this last course, is, that a 
crop is taken 


m the soil both seasons that the 
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renovating process is in progress; while in the 
first mentioned, no crop is obtained the first sea- 
son; which is to be fe Soy will depend upon lo- 
cation, and the situation and certain circumstan- 
ces, of which each must be his own judge. 

In pursuing this course, we should think it high- 
ly important that the first plowing should be in 
early summer; or at that period when the most 
vegetable matter is on the surface to be turned 
under. This we know, cannot be obtained either 
in early spring or in autumn—hence the reason 
-why summer fallowing is justly considered so ben- 
eficial. 

But to be of use, the work must be thoroughly 
done, and the sward be allowed to become wholly 
decomposed, else, when the land is seeded, the 
surface will be found lumpy and uneven, and, in- 
deed, it may be said to be rather a difficult matter 
to effectually subdue a sward field in a single sea- 
son without a hoed crop, unless, as previously 
stated, by the most thorough and oft-repeated cul- 
tivation both by the use of the plow and harrow. 

By the way, we have within a few years had an 
implement introduced in our locality—Share’s 
Harrow—which is of great assistance in pulveriz- 
ing sward land, acting something like a set of 

g plows. Wo. J. PETTEE. 

Salisbury, Conn., Dec. 20, 1862. 





THE CULTIVATION OF CLOVER. 


Now is the time to think over and talk over 
the plans for next spring’s operations. What 
shall I sow, or plant? what lands plow? what lay 
down to grass? how much? and many other things 
that should be decided upon long before the swal- 
lows come. This plan agrees with that of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, builders, artists, and most 
of the occupations of life. Why should not the 
farmer be equally far-sighted and systematic ? 

We have often advocated the culture of clover 
toa much greater extent than is now common 
among our farmers, and we feel like pressing it 
with unwearied earnestness every time we have a 
conversation with intelligent farmers, or read the 
opinions of those who have given the subject at- 
tention. 

We find an account of the condition of farming 
in Germany in the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
century. “The only winter food the farmer had 
for his cattle, besides bad and sour meadow herb- 
age, consisted of white turnips, carrots, cabbage 
and potatoes; and even of these, there was no 
great store, because the fields had ceased to pro- 
duce, when unmanured. This scanty food was, 
throughout the whole winter, whilst it lasted, 
made still scantier by steeping and boiling to eke 
it out, and when at last it came to an end, the cat- 
tle had to starve on barley, oat and pease straw. 
The coming of spring was anxiously awaited to 
get a few cuttings of the young wheat shoots, and 


the cattle were sent to the commons, whence the |; 


poor beasts returned at night nearly famished.” 
This is the description, Liebig says, given of the 





then state of agriculture in Germany, by JoHN 
CHRISTIAN SCHUBERT, whom the Emperor, Jo- 
seph IL, created Knight of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, bestowing upon him the style and title of 
Ritter Von Kleefeld, (Knight of Clover Field,) as 
a mark of imperial appreciation of the eminent 
services rendered by him in the introduction of 
the cultivation of clover into Germany. This 
new culture was hailed with acclamation all over 
the Empire. The peasants who grew clover re- 
ceived silver “clover dollars,” to wear round the 
neck, and the good Schubert said—‘If you will 
grow clover, and will strictly follow my directions, 
you will have ample cause for rejoicing, and for 
praising the Lord out.of the fulness of your heart 
for His rich blessings.” We believe the assertion 
of Schubert will hold good with New England 
farmers, and hope they will make the trial and 
see. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE WIND. 


Thou viewless monarch of the air, 
How wide extended is thy reign ; 
°Tis felt far down in valleys fair, 
On mountain top, o’er fertile plain. 


Nor is thy realm alone on land— 
The waters, too, thy voice obcy ; 

E’en oceans move at thy . 
And own thy ever-changing sway. 


For how capricious is thy rule ! 
We feel it in the gentle breeze, 
With balmy breath, so soft and cool, 
That floats among the flowers and trees ; 


And then, in accents stern and strong, 

Thy voice we hear ’midst clouds on high, 
As thou dost whirl or rush along, 

And from thy presence fain would fly. 


But thou, O wind, who rulest o’er 
The earth’s and ocean’s vast extent, 
Must homage pay, and bow before 
The great Supreme, Omnipotent. 





WHY BOILING MILK FOAMS. 


When milk is boiled its volume is very much 
enlarged, while water merely bubbles without any 
increase in bulk; why is it that the two liquids 
— the same circumstances behave so differ- 
ently! 

hen water is gradually heated to the boiling 
point the portion nearest the fire first reaches the 
temperature of 212°, and the first particle that is 
heated to this degree is immediately converted 
into steam. As in its new form its volume is 
about 1,700 fold greater than in the liquid state, 
while its weight remains the same, it floats up- 
ward through the water, being held in a nearly 
spherical shape by the nearly equal pressure of 
the water against all its sides. hen it reaches 
the surface it is lighter than air, and consequently 
floats away in the atmosphere, and being invisible, 
it is lost to our sight. The rapid formation of 
these little globes of steam, and their rising 
through the water, produce that peculiar disturb- 
ance of the liquid which we call ebullition or boil- 


ing. 
When milk is boiled the same little globes of 
steam are formed, but their surface is coated with 
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an exceedingly thin film of the casein which is 
one of the constituents of milk, and which has 
sufficient tenacity to prevent the bubbles from 
breaking when they reach the surface, or from be- 
ing separated from the liquid. They consequently 
accumulate as they successively rise to the sur- 
face, forming the white foam which so frequently 
flows over the edge of the vessel into the fire.— 
Scientific American. 





WOMAN’S GARDENING. 


We have often commended “The Horticultu- 
rist, by speaking of its contents, and for the gen- 
eral ability with which it is conducted. We now 
commend it by copying from its pages the follow- 
ing article on Woman’s Gardening, with the 
remarks made upon it by one of the Editors. 


Why may not a Lady write for The Horticultu- 
rist? Ladies write for other magazines, and re- 
ceive applause either for the matter or manner, or 
because they are ladies. I claim no applause for 
either. Men think that the ladies like compli- 
ments, and so they do when deserved, but fulsome 
flattery is an insult to the sensible woman. I like 
to be commended for my housewifery, cleverness, 
and especially for my horticultural efforts, but 
shall be content if you will allow me to sound my 
own praise. Perhaps, too, 1 may succeed in im- 
parting to others of my sex a tithe of the pleasure 
it affords me to cultivate flowers, and fruit, and 
vegetables, inducing them to spend more time in 
the open air, and while inhaling nature’s richest 
— breathe her health invigorating atmos- 

ere. 

My garden is not large, (about 100 feetfsquare,) 
but it yields abundantly with moderate care and 
labor. In the spring I hire a laborer for three or 
four days to dig and manure it; the planting and 
after care I do myself, with a boy twelve years of 
age, who also helps me churn the butter from two 
cows, and does the chores. We raise all the veg- 
etables we need for a family of six persons, and 
the consumption is never stinted. e have all 
the approved varieties of fruit, and some to spare, 
and we have flowers in profusion during the whole 
season. I need not name the vegetables; you 
can i ine that we omit no good ones; AR as 
for the flowers, we grow every thing that is pretty 
and attainable with a small income, and by ex- 
changes with complaisant and admiring neighbors ; 
but I can not for to name the fruits, among 
which are ten varieties of Dwarf Pears, six varie- 
ties of Dwarf Apples, seven Grape vines, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Currants, &c. 

I ought to say something of the beauty of my 
garden. We keep it clean; weeds are tabooed; 
it is a great offence for one to go to seed. We 
can not boast of its paths, “streaking the ground 
with sinuous trace ;” they are, unfortunately, all 
straight. We claim no originality for laying it 
out, but we are proud of its productions: they are 
perfect. gems of beauty. 

Now, Mr. Editor, don’t figure in your own 
mind a dried-up lady, who cares no longer for her 
complexion. I am still young enough to have 
color in my cheeks, and this is how I keep it there. 
Nor do I neglect my domestic duties. I keep 





one servant, who does the cooking, &c., and I find 
time to sweep, dust, mend, darn, work the butter, 
read the current literature, and entertain a few 
friends, besides going to town once a week to do 
the shopping for the family. To the oft-repeated 
qnestion, How do you to do all this? I 
answer, by system. One thing at a time, and do- 
ing that well 

must not forget to say that I have found time 
to get you three new subscribers, and inclose the 
names and the money, which I presume will inter- 
est you quite as much as the description of my 
pet hg 


[Certainly ladies may write for the Horticultur- 
ist. Ladies do write for it, though they do not 
appear as such. We agree with ou say in re- 
gard to “fulsome flattery ;” it is doubly weak ; 
weak in the man who uses it, and w in the 
woman who shows herself susceptible to its influ- 
ence. We never bestow praise except when it is 
deserved, and then we do it heartily. It is a 
weakness of some women, however, (and men too,) 
to mistake mere playfulness for fulsome praise. 
You, of course, do not belong to that class. We 
can not, however, after reading the account of 
your garden operations, allow you the exclusive 
privilege of sounding your own praise. There, 
—. see, you are trenching a little on our domain. 

e must help you alittle. Some have done well, 
but you have excelled. We hope your example 
may influence scores of your sisters to go and do 
likewise. It would not only benefit them individ- 
ually, but the human family at large, and we 
should hear less talk about the degeneracy of the 
present race. Would that we might do some- 
thing, however little, to teach women a practical 
love of fruits and flowers. No, we do not imag- 
ine you to be a “dried-up lady;” we know better. 
No woman who passes a reasonable Bay: of 
time in the garden ever can dry up.—Ed.] 





DEATH OF MR. JONAS WEBB. 


We regret to have to announce the quite sudden 
death of Jonas WEBB, of Babraham, England, un- 
der peculiarly melancholy circumstances. Mr. 
and Mrs. WEBB were visiting her brother, Mr. 
Marshall, of Cambridge, where Mrs. W., who ap- 
pears to have been somewhat unwell for several 
weeks, became worse and died Nov. 5th, a day 
which had been fixed for her son’s marri The 
shock was too much for Mr. WEBB. He became 
very ill, and died on the 10th, the day on which 
the funeral of his wife took place. 

Mr. Wess had associated his name inseparably 
with those of the most prominent breeders in the 
history of English Agriculture. His success, ow- 
ing to a rare combination of good business facul- 
ties with matchless skill in the improvement of his 
stock, was productive of — large pecuniary re- 
turns to himself, as well as of great benefit to the 
flock-masters of every civilized country. It will 
be remembered that the final disposition of the 
Babraham South-Downs was decided upon last 

ear, resulting in a sale in 1861 of all, except the 
ambs, for the aggregate amount of £10,926, and 
in the sale of the lambs in 1862 for £5,720—the 
total selling value of the flock having thus been 
£16,646, or more than $80,000. . W. had 
been in receipt of a large revenue from the flock 
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for many years, the annual aggregate of his “Let- 
ings” having been from $5,000 to $9,000. He 

also avery valuable herd of Short-Horns, and 
a heavy capital em loyed upon the extensive farms 
of which he was the tenant. Death has come to 
him at a mature age, when the great labor of his 
life is completed, and in the enjoyment of a well 
won and world-wide reputation. As one of our 
foreign exchanges remarks: “Every one who had 
the pleasure of coming into contact with Mr. 
Jonas WEBB, must have been struck with his 
frank and manly bearing; and those who have 
had transactions with him can bear testimony to 
his strict integrity and undeviating uprightness.” 
—Country Gentleman. 

Mr. Joun A. TAINTER, another distinguished 
agriculturist, died on the 15th of November, at 
his residence in Hertford, Conn. Mr. Tainter has 
been greatly interested and engaged in the impor- 
tation of what are called Jersey cattle, and has 
done much to improve the breed of our neat 
stock. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
PIGS WITH A COUGH. 


For a year or more past, my young pigs have 
been troubled with a cough ; at times very severe, 
and one or two have died from the effects of it. 
I wish to make inquiries in regard to it. It seems 
| sae them mostly, after they are a few — 
old. , 

Salisbury, Conn., 1862. 

REMARKS.—It is no uncommon thing for pigs 
to have acough. It is occasioned, we think, in 
most cases, by exposure, but probably not in the 
case of our correspondent, who understands pig- 
raising too well to expose them to any injury. 
No animal likes, and enjoys, a warm, dry bed, 
better than the pig. He may leave it, and wallow 
in the mire the next moment, but if he gets 
chilled, will retire to his nest, cover himself up, 
and get warm again. Such is his nature. But 
suppose he does not have the bed to go to, but 
lies down upon filthy straw, with the cold winds 
rushing up through the cracks in the floor, will he 
not be likely to catch cold and have a cough? It 
may be hereditary, in the case of our inquirer. 
Let him look to that. We have seen a yearling 
colt so afflicted with ringbone, as to be utterly 
worthless,—suffering greatly. Warm, moist food, 
in small messes, mixed with a little flour of sul- 
phur, will generally remove a cough that is not 
hereditary or chronic. Where pigs have regular 
and liberal feed, and a dry, warm place to retire to 
when they please, they will seldom have a cough. 


CULTURE OF FLAX. 


Although there has been something said of late 
Py the culture of flax in your paper, I would 
like to inquire, first, whether a sufhcrent quautity 


of seed that will germinate, can be found, to sup- 





Then, again, when a crop is gathered, will paper- 
ethos "te likely to buy the straw, (if that is the 
name.} Or is it unfit in its raw state for the pa- 
per-mill? I ama farmer, and know nothing of 
the manufacture of paper, but have been thinkin 
about it some of late. If raw flax will make f 
paper, why will not the seed and straw sell, so 
that it will pay to raise it ? H. C. 
Dec., 1862. 


REMARKS.—No doubt but a plenty of seed 
could be obtained. 

In its raw state, flax is unfit for the paper-mills 
—but means would soon be found out to prepare 
it for use. Indeed, a chemical process is already 
known for softening the woody portion of the stem, 
so that it is easily and rapidly separated by ma- 
chinery. We have seen it done in the most effec- 
tual manner. 


Flax seed is a valuable article of commerce, and 
large quantities of it are imported into this coun- 


try annually in the form of seed, and that of oil 
cake. 


TIME TO SOW FLAX SEED. 


I have noticed in the Farmer an article on the 
subject of flax. I think the 10th of May about 
the best time to sow flax seed, although freezing 
the ground a little, will not kill the seed after it 
is sown. Loamy land is good for flax, and grav- 
elly land, in a wet season, bears good flax. It is 
the most profitable crop that a farmer can raise, 
for it is very high at present. The lint is worth 
18 cents per pound, and the seed $2 50 per bush- 
el. We get from three to five hundred pounds of 
lint per acre, and from seven to twelve bushels of 
seed. Flax should be sown on clean land, where 
it will be free from weeds. It should be pulled, 
and the seed whipped off by hand, or a machine 
made on purpose. Such a machine consists of two 
rollers, both turning inward ; the heads of the flax 
pass between them; the bolls of the flax are 
crushed, and the seed drops out. When flax is 
pulled, it should be kept in small bundles, that 
you can clasp with both hands, then, after whip- 
ping off the sod, spread and roll it, and then 
break, swingle and tie it up ready for market. 
It will sell anywhere in Berkshire county. We 
call the barley crop next to flax for profit. Wheat 
is a very uncertain crop with us. A. ALLEN. 

Williamstown, Dec., 1862. 


PUTNAM’S BUTTER WORKER. 


Can you send me any eagieniinen of the plan 
of Putnam’s Butter Worker 

Indianapolis, Ind., Dec., 1862. 

ReMARKS.—It is merely a plain frame work, 
containing a cylinder to receive the butter, and a 
follower fitting it, moved downward by a screw 
power. In the cylinder there are upright open- 
ings, perhaps half an inch wide, and six or eight 
inches long, through which the butter and butter- 
milk pass out as the power condenses it. When 
the inventor gets out a description, we shall be 





ply such farmers as are inclined to raise a little? 


glad to give it in the Farmer. 
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FINE HOGS. 

I killed two hogs last week, that weighed, after 
hanging over night, and without the rough fat, 
503 pounds, iol 618 pounds. They were both 
pigs of the same litter and fed together, and were 
nineteen months, eight days old, when killed. I 
prefer to feed shelled corn considerably when fat- 
ting, rather than cob meal, and can do it easier 
with Nourse’s shelling machines than to go to mill 
and lose the toll. A. G. D. 

Dec., 1862. 


VERMIN ON COLTS AND CALVES. 


What is the surest and safest remedy for lice 
on colts and calves ? c. N. A. 

Chelsea, Vt., Dec., 1862. 

REMARKS.—Clean, soft oil, of any kind, rubbed 
upon the skin, twice a week, is safe and often suc- 
cessful. Unguentum, in the hands of a careful 
person, who will not allow the animal to be ex- 
posed while using it, will destroy vermin. 


COTSWOLD EWES—BRAHMA POOTRA FOWLS. 


Where can there be found pure Cotswold ewes, 
and Brahma Poctra fowls ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

REMARKS.—We do not know where the sheep 
can be obtained. Mr. Jounn S. Ives, of Salem, 
Mass., has the Brahma Pootra fowls. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE HORSE AN INTELLIGENT ANIMAL. 


Both ancient and modern writers agree that the 
horse is an intelligent animal. 

This intellectual development is far greater in 
some instances than in others, varying in degree, 
according to natural endowment, from a mere pos- 
session of instinct to the more wonderful faculties 
occasionally seen in a well-trained animal. 

I own toa natural fondness of the horse, and 
but few objects are more gratifying to my eyes. 
Not a high-boned, grisly-haired, coarse-limbed 
and high-gaited steed, such as is too often im- 

sed upon innocent buyers as a “perfect family” 

orse, but a compact, bright eyed, light stepping 
nag; such an one as is pictured by the poet: that 
*O’er rocks, and woods, and craggy mountains flies, 
And neighing, on the aerial summit takes 
The exciting gale.*’ 

Many anecdotes are told of the horse in which 
sufficient testimony is adduced to prove that the 
principle of affection, also, is latent in his nature ; 
that his fondness of and attachment to his master 
are often strong and marked. 

I think I have seen numerous evidences of it in 
my own experience ; and, to my mind, it is a mat- 
ter of no slight importance to possess the confi- 
dence of the horse that one is accustomed to ride 
or drive. Not only is he likely to be less timid, 
but he will approach objects that appear to him 
unusual and strange, and can be managed in cir- 
cumstances of sudden difficulty with far less prob- 
ability of accident, than a horse that has been 
harshly used, and forced to unwilling obedience 
by the lash. 

It is wonderful how docile he will become under 
the frequent caresses of children. Females ac- 


, ‘ 
customed to ride and manage favorite horses, 
have, in times of peculiar danger, been successful 
in guiding them after all efforts to do so on the 
part of the master had failed. 

The case of a little girl, which fell under my ob- 
servation several years since, I can cite as an evi- 
dence of the power the female voice will have, if 
rightly used, in restraining a horse when under 
the influence of sudden fright. 

On the occasion referred to, this little girl was 
left in charge of a span of English, high bred 
horses, while the owner,—a generous Scotch phy- 
sician, long since gone to his anecunit,—couke 
make a professional call at the house of a sick 
neighbor. 

The horses were harnessed to a light phaeton, 
and, though young and spirited, were quite gentle. 
The child was given the reins, and duly cautioned, 
but the doctor had hardly left the carriage when 
the fluttering of a noisy parrot, at a window, 
caused the horses to start, and in an instant after 
they were off at a dashing speed. For a long dis- 
tance they rushed over the road as if on wings, 
avoiding, fortunately, everything in their way. 
The child kept firmly to her seat, and by skilful 
management of the reins and words uttered in a 
kindly and soothing voice, she at length succeeded 
in bringing the frightened animals to a halt. 
Doubtless, all would have terminated well, had it 
not been for the interference of some kind-hearted 
people, who, seeing the situation of things, shouted 
to the child to leap from the carriage, which obey- 
ing, she had the mortification to witness both 
horses and carriage flying over fences and ditches 
to their complete destruction. 

More than forty years ago there lived in the 
town near my father’s farm, an eccentric genius, 
widely known as Uncle Tim. At the time to 
which I refer, he had upon his farm one of those 
tough, close-knit animals, which, though without 
known pedigree, bore unmistakable marks of the 
French Canadian breed. Weighing scarcely nine 
hundred pounds, and at times faring none too 
well, she was always fat, and, as Uncle Tim would 
good-naturedly remark, would “thrive on hob 
nails without any mixin’ o’ shorts.” The mare 
was the chief dependence on the farm, and was 
kept almost constantly in harness. 

Tugging before oxen all the forenoon, and with 
little time to cool off, she was, not unfrequently, in 
the afternoon, tackled to the old square top chaise 
and driven to the “middle of the town,” or to 
some adjoining village and back again, whe» she 
was sent to the common pasture to pick up the 
little left after an overstock during the day. The 
mare had a peculiar aversion to strangers, and was 
unsafe in harness unless driven by one of the fam- 
ily. None other could approach very nearly to 
her in the pasture, and any trap or device to catch 
her would signally fail. It was not in the power 
of man to hold her by the bit, for her mouth was 
as tough as a rhinoceros’ hide, and unpliable as a 
smith’s anvil; yet Aunt Susan would manage her 
with the utmost ease, simply by talking to her. 
My recollections of the old mare are various, and 
some of the most pleasing incidents of my boy- 
hood were due to the frolics I have had while rid- 
ing with Uncle Tim, borne along by this faithful 
creature. 

How often have I seen, packed into an old-fash- 





ioned pung, hitched to the old mare, the children 
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of the neighborhood, bound on an excursion of 
pleasure. 

She seemed to understand it all, and as their 
merry voices rang a merry peal, she would start 
up at a brisk trot, up hill and down, and returning 
home, would of her own accord stop at each door, 
deliver 1 and so on till the last batch was 
disposed of. W. H. F. 

West Roxbury, Dec., 1862. 





ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 
1863. 


This is the ninth number of this excellent work. 
It is as full of valuable facts and suggestions as a 
good nut is of meat. It has one hundred and 
forty engravings, the times, tides, the changes of 
the moon, how long the sun shines on us, and a 
thousand other things that people desire and 
ought to know. It is edited by Mr. J. J. Tomas, 
and published by LurHER TucKER and Son, 
Albany, N. Y., who are also proprietors and pub- 
lishers of the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 
Read the subjoined articles, and say whether we 
have misjudged in our opinion of the merits of 
this work. 


APPLICATION OF Manures.—The following 
conclusions were adopted at the discussion on 
manures, at the State Fair at Watertown: 

1. Manure which consists chiefly of the drop- 
pings of animals should be applied as soon as 
possible to the soil. 

2. Manure consisting largely of straw, corn 
stalks, or other fibrous matter, should be first 
rotted to become fine. 

3. Manure should be applied at or near the 
surface of the soil, or should be slightly buried. 

4. For hoed crops, and especially for corn crops, 
it may be buried deeper than for straw crops. 


Wat YounG PEOPLE sHOULD Know.—The 
best inheritance that parents can leave their chil- 
dren, is the ability to help themselves. This is 
better than a hundred thousand dollars apiece. 
In any trouble or difficulty, they will have two ex- 
cellent servants ready, in the shape of their two 
hands. Those who can do nothing, and have to 
be waited on, are helpless, and — disheartened 
at the misfortunes of life. Those who are active 
and handy, meet troubles with a cheerful face, and 
soon surmount them. Let young people there- 
fore, learn to do as many different useful things 
as possible. 


Every FARMER’s Boy should know how, sooner 
or later, 

1. To dress himself, black his own shoes, cut 
his brother’s hair, wind a watch, sew on a button, 
make a bed, and keep all his clothes in perfect or- 
der, and neatly in place. 

2. To harness a horse, grease a wagon, and 
drive a team. 

3. To carve, and wait on table. 

4. To milk the cows, shear the sheep, and dress 
a veal or mutton. 

5. To reckon money and keep accounts accu- 
rately, and according to good book-keeping rules. 
6. To write a neat, appropriate, briefly ex- 








pressed business letter, in a good hand, and fold 
and superscribe it properly ; and write contracts. 

7. To plow, sow grain and grass seed, drive a 
mowing machine, swing a scythe, build a neat stack 
and pitch hay. 

8. To put up a package, build a fire, whitewash 
a wall, mend broken tools, and te a clock. 

There are many other things which would render 
boys more useful to themselves and others—these 
are merely a specimen. But the young man who 
can do all these things well, and who is ready at 
all times to assist others, and be useful to his 
mother and sisters, will command far more respect 
and esteem than if he knew merely how to drive 
fast horses, smoke cigars, play cards, and talk 
nonsense to foolish young ladies at parties. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NEWSPAPER CONTROVERSY. 
**For when disputes are wearied out, 
“Tis interest still resolves the doubt.’’ 

Every man is morally bound to contend for what 
he regards as true; but when an opponent never 
stoops to admit a plain truth from his antagonist, 
or condescends to think it possible that he is in 
the wrong, it is useless to spend words or ink up- 
on him. In entering a controversy, men should 
come with a spirit of condescension and accom- 
modation ; a willingness to acknowledge error 
when it is clearly shown—for truth is the object 
sought—and not with an air and tone of infallibil- 
ity, which repels all candid and just consideration 
of the subject. One may well suspect his oppo- 
nent’s good faith, when he industriously shifts to 
meet every minor or weak point, and remains si- 
lent upon the great ones. It is hardly worth the 
time to remind him more than once, that your 
material points are not met. To reiterate it again 
and again, as if to provoke him to an admission of 
their soundness, would be folly. The best way is 
simply to utter them, and let them take their 
course, as if you believed in their power of maki 
their way against all but ignorant, wilful 
prejudiced minds. 


“For truth is precious and divine, 
Too rich a pearl for carnal swine.’’ 


Very rarely do persons enter into public, (or 
even private) discussions, with true inquiring 
minds. One party, or both, usually have some 
interest in their nanan, and wish to make a 
proselyte of the other ghee And when obvious 
interest is absent, simple pride of opinion sets up 
an adamantine barrier to concession. Controver- 
sy thus conducted, is useless, and even worse. 
Most of the religious disputes are entered upon 
under these circumstances ; and whoever heard of 
one party being convinced by the other? The 
result generally is a final belief, if not an expres- 
sion, that their opponents belong to the species of 
braying animals! Who supposes that two great 
pseudo saints, like Brigham Young and the Pope 
of Rome, would enter into a polemical discussion 
about their peculiar religious tenets with any 

yrofit ? Both would be interested or biassed, a 

oth would be unyielding. The world does not 
need learned men so much as honest and fearless 
men—men who are ready to be convinced by a 
fair process of reasoning, and equally ready to ac- 
knowledge that conviction. 
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In agriculture, the feeling and tone complained 
of, is not more uncommon than in other affairs. 
Silence is, not uently, better than a struggle 
for the last word. If an opponent shows no dis- 
pee to comes of truth out of himself, let him 

left to the influence of the moral elements with 
his own drapery wrapped about him. D. W. L. 

West Medford, Dec., 1862. 


REMARKS.—Read and ponder. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE WAR AND THE FARMER. 


Mr. Brown :—After ten years’ association of 
my name with yours, in the editorial department 
of. the Farmer, the Fates seem to determine that 
our pleasant fellowship shall nominally end. I 
say nominally, because I intend to claim the priv- 
ilege of a correspondent, and to hold some sort of 
place, still, in the hearts of the editors and read- 
ers of our paper. It would, perhaps, have been 
more consonant with the fact, had my name ap- 

eared always as a correspondent, but there has 
nm no harm in the name of associate editor, for 
nobody has supposed that any one but yourself 
had much to do with editing the agricultural de- 
ment. 

Pursuits far other than those of agriculture, for 
the present, claim my attention, but my thoughts 
and reading, and sometimes my pen, will be, 
where my heart is, directed toward the culture of 
the earth, and its improvement in beauty and fer- 


I rejoice that the Farmer is not to go down in 
the contest which convulses the land, and which 


is destroying the lives of so many of the young 
and brave, deranging the peaceful plans of life, 
and with the rest, pee om bes | so many useful 
publications. It is said to be darkest just before 
the dawn, and although the night has been long 
and dreary, I cannot help feeling that the dawn- 
ing will begin with this new year. What right 
has any American citizen to ask of Him who rules 
in heaven and earth, for victory to our arms, in 
the name of Liberty, while our government stands 
responsible for slavery ? When we ourselves are 
in the right, and the decree has gone forth to “let 
the people go,” we shall deserve success, and that 
is much toward its attainment. Truly it cannot 
be within the designs of the Almighty, that slavery 
shall triumph over freedom, and that the only 
hope of the world, as an illustration of self-gov- 
ernment, shall perish ! 

But, beside the duty which the farmer owes to 
his country in standing by the flag, and the Presi- 
dent, who is its representative, he has his peculiar 

rovince of labor. Thus far the boast of the 

outh that the free labor system cannot maintain 
itself against that of slave labor, has been an idle 
assertion. There is plausibility in the theory 
which comes daily to us from Richmond, that the 
North cannot spare the laborers from the farm for 
the battle-field, but must either end the war, or 
starve at home, while the slave labor of the South 
can furnish constant supplies to the soldiers, who 
have never been laborers or producers. The fact, 
however, that the North has produced abundant 
crops for herself and her armies, and for the im- 


mense demand of the Old World, while prices in 





the South have reached almost to the famine point, 
is, thus far, a significant criticism upon this pro- 
slaveryidea. But this theory will bear a criticism 
beyond the mere facts which have been s 

ed. Had the whole energy of the North been 
heretofore directed to the immediate production 
of the greatest amount of food and clothing, and 
a million of her laborers been suddenly called to 
the war, we should have seen a failure of products 
corresponding with this diversion of labor. But 
the North has never been so employed. Only a 
small part of her labor has been upon the soil. 
Of those who have enlisted as soldiers, a great 
proportion, how | cannot be stated, did not 
depend upon their labor on the soil, for support. 

Of those who were engaged in agriculture, per- 
haps one-half their labor was usual penta in 
permanent improvement of their farms. A new 
country differs in this respect from an old one. 
Our young men on their new farms, or, in fact, on 
any farms, with few exceptions, were not work- 
ing, like Irishmen at home on a half-acre potato 
patch, to get enough to keep off starvation, and 
pay their rent. They were permanently investing 
their labor, clearing off the forest, building walls, 
draining swamps, erecting buildings, making for 
themselves homes. They were building school- 
houses and churches, and roads and bridges ; they 
were adorning their homes with trees and lawns 
and shrubbery ; they were planting vineyards and 
orchards; and all this, not for themselves alone, 
but for their children, and for all posterity. War 
first cuts off luxuries, arrests public improvements, 
iuterrupts schemes for permanent advantage, sto 
the construction of velbeads and canals and pu 
lic buildings, takes the farmer’s time from cleari 
and =e and:building, and by-and-by, if the 
pressure is long and severe enough, finds him un- 
able to produce his usual supply of food and cloth- 
ing. No doubt the war has already done us much 
harm, in retarding such progress as has been al- 
luded to, but we had, and have yet, thank heaven, 
a surplus of strength and energy in Northern 
hearts and Northern muscles, and a surplus of re- 
sources in our soil, which far more than compen- 
sate for “all the wealth that sinews bought and 
sold, have ever earned.” 

The farmer can easily understand this matter. 
His son, who was his best helper, has left the 
farm, to serve his country. Perhaps, now, the 
new barn cannot be built, perhaps the meadow 
eannot be drained ; certainly the new orchard can- 
not be planted, nor the grape vines, nor the 
trees, till the dear boy comes back; but the old 
fields can be tilled, and with mowing-machine and 
horse-rake, the hay can be housed, and the cattle 
and crops can all be cared for ; and it will be long 
years before this will cease to be so. 

Besides, there are at the North many willing 
hands to labor now, which heretofore have done 
little work, many delicate female hands to knit and 
sew for the soldiers, many willing hearts to watch 
by the sick and dying in hospitals, to take their 
places in shops, aye, in the field, too, if necessary, 
while the loved ones are away. Woman’s labor 
has not been much needed with us in time of 
peace, and many young maidens have looked 
about, almost in vain, for employment. In the 
war of the revolution the wives and daughters of 
our fathers often labored in the field, to keep the 
farm going on, while husband and father were in 
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the war. There is no lack of just such women 

now, with willing, glad hearts to labor, if need be, 

pac the sake of the freedom of all, wherever duty 
8. 

But, in New England, yet, so far as any want 
of comfort or luxury goes, we have not felt the 
war. Who of us has not had enough, and to 
spare, of all that we have heretofore enjoyed ? 

ngland and France have felt the effects of the 
rebellion in their starving towns, where labor, in 
its best estate, is raised but one step above pau- 
perism, but in New England, where republican in- 
stitutions, and the real equality of condition which 

roperly results from such institutions, are best il- 
ustrated, want and its attendant sufferings and 
crimes, are, apparently, as far off as in time of 
profoundest peace. 

No! this contest for law, for the constitution, 
for freedom, will not stop, because the farmers of 
the North cannot maintain their armies in the 
field. The resources of the South have seemed to 
us wonderful, but our own seem still more won- 
derful, and in modern warfare, the result depends 
much, if not mainly, upon the powers of endur- 
ance, or in other words, the resources of the com- 
batants. 

The labor system of the North is substantially 
sound and undisturbed ; the large debts which we 
have assumed are due to ourselves, and not to 
foreign powers; our taxes in this mighty war are 
less than those of European peoples in time of 
‘peace. At last, the slave labor system of the 
Routh, the corner-stone of its rebellious confeder- 
acy, has been touched, and the whole structure 
trembles. The Belshazzar of the South has al- 
ready seen in the Proclamation of Emancipation 
the hand-writing upon the wall, and it has required 
no prophet to interpret its meaning to be, “God 
has numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. Thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found want- 
ing. Thy kingdom is divided and given to oth- 
ers.” 

With the confident hope that we shall emerge, 
in good time, out of this fearful contest, purified 
as by fire, and established more firmly than ever 
upon the principles of our fathers, who made our 
constitution for freedom, I remain as ever, your 
friend, wishing for yourself, the Pasay sae and 
readers of the Farmer, a Happy NEw YEAR. 

Henry F, FRENCH. 





BoRROWING AND LENDING.—This is poor busi- 
ness to both parties. The proverb, “The borrower 
is servant to the lender,” is now often reversed. 


Owners of tools are excessively annoyed by hunt- 
ing up what some one has borrowed—often to 


more than their value. Never lend a tool, unless 
the borrower will promise to bring it back “to- 
day.” And if he os not, go for it at the mo- 
ment it is due. This will show him that you ex- 
ct promptness, which will do him a substantial 
indness by teaching him good manners, and you 
will have the tool ready at hand the moment it is 
wanted. 





For CHAPPED Hanps.—Wash the hands, and, 
without using the towel, apply a small quantity 
of honey and rub in well. Use once a day, and it 
will make the hands very soft, and cure as well as 
prevent chapped hands. 

Apply it in the same manner to a cow’s teats. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


MUCK, AND LAND INCLINED TO MucK.—As the 
opinions expressed in — to these two subjects, 
on page 541 of the volume of this journal for 
1862, seem likely to incline some of the younger 
and less experienced readers to undervalue these 
valuable articles, it may be of service to such to 
have laid before them a few of the many facts and 
statements which might be collected from various 
sources, tending to counteract the misleading in- 
fluence of the opinions referred to. To prevent 
the necessity of hunting up these opinions which 
seem objectionable, they are here quoted, being 
as follows :— 


“My experience with muck is this—as an ab- 
sorbent, and to protect the droppings of stock 
from the sun’s + by mixture with it, it is first- 
rate; but for a farmer to cart more than that 
quantity is useless. Great valueis placed on land 
inclined to muck, by many, and they clear it up 
at great expense, but I have yet to learn of its su- 
periority over other good soils. It looks to me 
that a soil washed from neighboring hills, and sub- 
mitted to a leach of time unrecorded, is not equal 
to the virgin soil, which has in a measure been 
protected from the storms of time by the forest, 
and enriched by the productions of that forest.” 


Now, although the writer of the above may 
have intended to do some good service by the 
opinions he has expressed, and admitting that 
there are a few cases in which there has been an 
exaggerated estimate of muck, which may have 
provoked the foregoing statements in the way of 
correcting such over-estimates, still the influence 
of the sentences quoted will be, to lead some to 
under-value muck and land inclining to muck. 
This, we think, would be unfortunate, and there- 
fore it has seemed that an effort to counteract this 
tendency ought to be made. 

Before, however, proceeding to make an effort 
to at any such under-valuing of muck, and 
of land inclining to muck, we will admit that the 
writer has mentioned two of the most important 
of the uses of muck, namely, its usefulness as an 
absorbent of urine and of the liquids of barnyards, 
and as a protection of the droppings of stock from 
the waste caused by exposure to the sun’s rays, 
the winds,&c. These are two of the more impor- 
tant uses of muck, but by no means all of them. 
We will admit, also, that lands inclining to muck 
are not always, especially during the first two or 
three years of their being under cultivation, supe- 
rior to other good soils or to virgin soils. We 
will allow, also, that some have been extravagant 
in their statements in regard to the utility of ap- 
plications of muck, and also in their expectations 
of great crops from mucky soils or reclaimed 
swamps. For want of good sense and a sufficient 
amount of information, individuals here and there 
have been so injudicious as to put muck fresh 
from the swamps, without any seasoning or prep- 
aration whatever, upon lands which would have 
been benefited by a similar application of the same 
muck after it had been seasoned by exposure to a 
summer’s droughts and a winter’s frosts, or by 
being mixed with lime or ashes to correct the acid 
condition so common to fresh muck. Some, too, 
after hearing or reading that reclaimed swamps 
make the richest portion of a farm, have been so 
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unwise as put them intoa grain crop or some 
other improper crop at the very first, or expect 
great crops before the land had had the benefit of 
exposure to the beneficial influences of the atmos- 
phere, and have, of course, been disappointed, 
and thus made ready to decry all reclaimed 
swamps and lands that are mucky or inclining to 
muck. 

But notwithstanding these admissions, and ex- 

lanations, there are abundant reasons for valuing 
both much more highly than “S. P. M.”—the 
writer referred to—seems willing to do. He 
seems to have been led to this undervaluing of 
muck, in part at least, by what seems to us a 
strange idea, namely, that muck and mucky soils 
cannot be of much value because they have been 
“submitted to a leach of time unrecorded.” For- 
tunately for those who might be staggered a little 
by this suggestion, there are several paragraphs 
of an article on “Spreading Manure in Autumn,” 
only a few pages farther along, which are sufficient 
to neutralize the effect of this notion that muck 
and mucky lands must have had everything of 
value leached out of them. The whole of the ar- 
ticle just referred to is valuable and instructive ; 
but for “S. P. M.,” and all who may be influ- 
enced by his suggestion of the effects of a long 
leaching, the following passage, on page 544, may 
be a word in season :— 

“Thousands of our swamps have been saturated 
with water most of the time ever since the flood; 
yet drain them, throw up the muck, sow oats or 
grass seed, and such is the fertility of these water- 
soaked soils, that they will yield as heavy crops 
as can be grown by the use of farm-yard manure. 
The fertilizing ingredients of a rich alluvial soil, 
of swamp muck, or of stable or other animal ma- 
nure, are all identical—with this difference, these 
fertilizing ingredients in the manures can be 
mostly leached out, but not so in the soii.” 

We regret to find ourselves so near the limits 
of the space we usually occupy with these occa- 
sional “Notes,” before we have accomplished all 
that we intended. We hoped to find room to set 
forth several of the uses of muck and mucky soils. 
This, however, has been so recently, so well, and 
so fully done by the editor of this journal, that all 
interested may be better satisfied if they should 
turn to Vol. 12 for 1860, and find his articles on 
muck, by help of the index. More Anon. 





SEED SOWERS. 

Modern ingenuity has given birth to a great va- 
riety of implements designed to economize the 
time of the farmer, and diminish the labor without 
abridging the profits of his hands. Every imple- 
ment designed for such a purpose, and calculated, 
in its construction, to accomplish ends so desirable, 
should meet with favor. The inventor should not 
only be remunerated, but contemplated in the light 
of a benefactor, and as deserving of honorable 
praise. We have had many instruments spoken 
of for acceptance, most of which are admirably 
adapted to economize both expense and toil. We 
have heard of three men toiling all day to plant, 
imperfectly, half an acre of beets; and we have 
seen the same extent of surface planted with al- 





most mathematical accuracy and precision by a 
boy and a machine in less than half a day. With 
another “labor saving machine” of somewhat dif. 
ferent construction, we have heard of a field of 
seven acres planted with corn by a man and horse, 
—a small boy driving the latter,—in less than a 
day’s time; and a patch of turnips sowed, covered, 
and the surface uniformly and evenly rolled, by one 
man with a seed sower in the same time which it 
would have taken six to perform the work by 
hand, in the usual way. We have ourselves 
planted an acre of corn per hour, with a boy, horse 
and corn-planter, and did the work more accu- 
rately than it is usually done by hand. Indeed, 
on a field of nearly four acres planted with corn, 
and where there were few obstructions of turfs or 
stones, not a half dozen missing hills were found 
when the first hoeing took place. 

The only objection to this mode of planting is, 
that the hills cannot be kept in regular squares, 
so that they can be worked each way with the 
horse and cultivator. This is a serious objection, 
because where this can be done, and the land is 
not weedy, very little work is left to be performed 
with the hand hoe. 

A good sower for small seeds would be suffi- 
cient for a half dozen farms where the buildings 
are not remote from each other. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 


Can the importance of keeping accounts be too 
often or too strongly urged? I think not. It is 
related of Dr. Franklin, that, whenever he took 
any subject under serious contemplation, he was 
in the habit of choosing two sheets of paper, upon 
one writing the arguments for, and upon the oth« 
er, the arguments against the subject. Following 
his example, I will first see what can be said in 
favor of keeping accounts. 

1. We should be enabled to determine with ex- 
actness, the profit or loss upon any crop. 

2. It would settle what crop is most profitable. 

3. We could tell what crop is best adapted to 
particular soils, for although corn can be made to 
grow upon soils not naturally suited to that grain, 
yet, if the extra expense exceed the profit, it is 
well to know it. 

4. We know what our produce cost, and know- 
ing what it cost, we know what we can afford to 
sell for. 

5. It would save much ill feeling among neigh- 
bors, and prevent many law suits, as there would 
be a record of many accounts now trusted to mem- 


ory. 

6. It would, if adopted throughout the land, be 
a source of much useful information that we stand 
sadly in need of. 

7. It would settle many disputed points in agri- 
culture. 

8. It would be a source of much satisfaction at 
the end of the year, and in years to come, to be 
able to recur to the various transactions of the 
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ear, and tell in what you gained, and in what you 
ost. 

Now, what do we find _ the other sheet? 
Nothing; we have searched for something to say 
in its favor, but the sheet is blank, and we fear 
must remain so. If, as you peruse these lines, 
you feel convinced that benefits would arise from 
the system, will you not determine to commence 
this year a new era, which shall ever remain upon 
the pages of history a bright example of progress 
in the nineteenth century? Do not be deterred 
by the seeming difficulties of the task ; they will 
vanish as you approach them. 

J. FRANKLIN SPAULDING. 

Nashua, N. H., 1863. 


Remarks.—Good advice, brother farmers—do 
not fail to follow it. 





SALT AND COLD WATER FOR SWINE. 

It is not a common practice, we think, to give 
salt to swine occasionally, while every farmer 
would consider it a prime duty to offer it to his 
neat stock, horses and sheep, as often as once a 
week. To be sure, the swine get a little salt in 
the slops from the kitchen, but only a little, com- 
pared with the amount given to other animals. 
In proportion to their weight, why do they not 
need as much salt as the other stock on the farm ? 

We find an article going the rounds of the pa- 
pers upon the use of salt for fattening swine. 


The writer states that “he selected two pairs of 
barrow hogs weighing 200 pounds each. One pair 
received, with their daily allowance of food, two 
ounces of salt; the other pair, similarly fed, none. 
In the course of a week, it was easily seen that the 
salted pair had a much stronger appetite than the 
others, and after a fortnight, it was increased to 


two ounces apiece. After four months, the weight 
of the salted hogs was 350 pounds each, while 
that of the unsalted, five weeks later, reached only 
300 pounds. The experiment was repeated with 
almost precisely the same results.” 

If such should prove to be the general result, 
most farmers have not gained all the advantages 
they might have done from the food fed out. 
From the example cited, there is no indication 
that the salt excited a morbid appetite, and pro- 
duced unnatural flesh and fat. Of course, a sound 
judgment must be exercised in the use of salt, as 
well of grain or any other food. 

Another neglect of swine—and sometimes it 
must be a cruel one—is that of not giving them a 
plentiful supply of pure cold water. Why it is 
supposed that the hog should not need water as 
well as the cow and sheep—neither of whom work 
—is more than we can tell. They do require it. 
When water is not given them, although fed with 
swill, they will drink heartily of the water collect- 
ed in the yard or barn-cellar, after visiting their 
trough several times, and finding it empty and 





dry. Nothing is more grateful to them in a hot 
day than a bucket of cool water, drank from a 
clean, sweet trough. We trust that farmers will 
give attention to the matter, and ascertain for 
themselves whether our suggestions are valuable 
or not. 





ROAD MAKING. 


To travel over a good road is a comfort which 
all appreciate who have ever been jolted over or 
dragged through a bad one; and it is a matter of 
surprise that so little attention is paid to this mat- 
ter in country towns. If a road is once built in 

ood condition and according to the principles of 

ivil Engineering, it will afterward need little re- 
pairing unless it is subject to yee washes from 
rain or carried away by spring freshets. 

Our common roads are seldom constructed with 
care. The path is staked of the desired width— 
which is generally too narrow by one-half—and 
the soil turned up with the plow; sometimes 
gravel is hauled on and the scraper used to make 
itlevel. There is seldom any provision made for 
drainage, and the washing of the hills is attempted 
to be prevented by huge “bars,” as they are call- 
ed, which are in most cases the most villainous 
and destructive things to carriages and comfort 
that the perverse ingenuity of a “highway survey- 
or” ever invented. 

On farms, little attention is paid to the roads 
which cross the fields and woods, while the bridg- 
es across the runs are dangerous to cart wh 
and the limbs of cattle and horses. 

In many places these evils are serious enough 
to demand immediate attention, and yet such is 
the force of habit that men will drive their rick- 
erty hay-carts over the same old bridge or stony 
road until the final excursion breaks the camel’s 
back and the cart goes to smash. 

We should set out with the principle that it is 
cheapest in the long run to build a good road, and 
for several reasons :—It costs but little more at 
first; it needs little repair; it enables one to 
move heavier loads with less strength; it saves 
wear of carts, carriages, horses, cattle, patience, 
and many a broken limb; it is a credit to a town 
and a recommendation to any farm if the roads 
and paths through it are neat and in good order. 

Having thus expressed our opinion, which we 
suppose few will be found to dispute, we proceed 
to give a few hints on road-making, which may be 
of service to our readers. 

The best material for road surface is broken 
stone two inches in diameter, not much more or 
less, covered with a layer of gravel. It should be 
made only slightly convex, the drainage being 
provided for at the sides by proper ditches. 
where there is a clay soil, the ditch should be dug 
in the middle of the road and fille withcoarsed u 
stones and then the sod and other materials place 
on top of it. On hill-sides, unless the descent is 
very steep, bars will only aggravate the difficulty 
they were intended to cure. Let the road be pro- 

rly graded—if a long hill not all in one sweep 

m summit to foot—but in two and three es, 
with levels of a rod or two between; this will ren- 
der the ascent easy and break the flow of water. 
The ditch should be well defined and clean each 
side, and the surface very slightly convex. 
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For a side walk or garden path, a foot or so in 
depth of stones covered with broken stone or 
gravel will give always a firm dry path at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

Team roads across farms, where much used, 
a the stones 


should be run out with the 
stumps and roots removed, an footing bridges 
thrown across the runs or brooks. It will be 
well to throw down bundles of ts in swampy 
places, over which cart on gravel or soil. Suc 

a road once made will last for a generation, and 
prevent much trouble.—Journal of Agriculture. 





THE INNER CALM. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm ; 
While these hot breezes blow, 

Be like the night-dew’s cooling balm 
Upon earth’s fevered brow. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm ; 
Soft resting on Thy breast, 

Soothe me with holy hymn and psalm, 
And bid my spirit rest. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm ; 
Let thine outstretching wing 

Be like the shade of Elim’s palm, 
Beside her desert spring. 


Yes, keep me calm, though loud and rude 
The sounds my ear that greet, 

Calm in the closet’s solitude, 
Calm in the bustling street. 


Calm in the hour of buoyant health, 
Calm in the hour of pain, 

Calm in my poverty or wealth, 
Calm in my loss or gain. 


Calm in the sufferance of wrong, 
Like Him who bore my shame ; 

Calm mid the threatening, taunting throng 
Who hate Thy Holy Name. 


Calm when the great world’s news with power 
My listening spirit stir ! 

Let not the tidings of the hour 
E’er find too fond an ear, 


Calm as the ray of sun or star, 
Which storms assail in vain, 
Moving unrnfiied through earth's war, 
Th’ eternal calm to gain. 





JupGE FRENcH.—On another page may be 
found an article from our esteemed friend, and, 
for many years, our Associate Editor of the Farm- 
er. In the midst of his practice as a lawyer, and 
of the valuable aid he was supplying to our col- 
umns, he was selected by the Executive of the 
State to discharge the duties of an important of- 
fice, in the line of his profession, and promptly ac- 
cepted its trusts. Under this new demand upon 
his time and energies, he declines to bear the 
yoke and title of Editor with us longer. But we 
rejoice that he will still bear us in remembrance, 
and continue to illumine our pages with his sensi- 
ble, and always reliable and practical thoughts, 
whenever the duties of his profession will permit. 

May there be many New Years of pleasant life 
and usefulness left to him and his. 





MAPLE SUGAR. 


‘We have annually given some account of the 
modes of making maple sugar for several years 
past, and have incurred considerable expense for 
engravings to illustrate the fixtures and manner 
of evaporating the sap. An article in the N. H. 
Journal of Agriculture, from the pen of Geo. W. 
HammonpD, of Gilsum, in that State, recalls the 
subject, and prompts us to ask attention to it at 
this early day, so that our friends may bear it in 
mind and make preparations for their work in sea- 
son. 

Nothing that we eat is more acceptable to most 
persons than good sugar. It is not merely pleas- 
ant to the taste, but we have the gratification of 
knowing that, while it pleases the taste, it affords 
actual nourishment to the body. The present 
high price of sugar should stimulate the farmer to 
produce all he can the coming spring, as it will be 
required by our people, and will afford him a 
handsome profit. Mr. Hammond says :— 

When people once become familiar with the use 
of maple sugar for cooking and table use, for tea, 
coffee, &c., they prefer it to the best refined white 
cane sugars. 

We have been in the practice of making annu- 


_|ally, in our sugar establishment, from 25 to 3500 


pounds of maple sugar; and when we could ob- 
tain from two to four cents per pound more than 
the cost of the best loaf and granulated sugars, we 
sometimes sold ourselves so short as to be obli 

to buy for home use a barrel or two of the best 
granulated sugar. 

But much depends upon the manner in which 
maple sugar is made. As we have sold our sugar 
usually at the highest price—once as high as 15 
cents per pound by the thousand pounds\-per- 
haps the readers of the Journal might be interest- 
ed in an account of our process of manufacture. 

1st. Our buckets and holders are all thoroughly 
scalded and rinsed previous to setting. Our 
evaporating pans, of which we use eight, are 
scraped, washed and made perfectly clean before 
use. We then endeavor to gather and evaporate 
the sap as speedily as possible after it has left the 
trees, to a consistency a little thinner than mo- 
lasses. 

It is then strained and set aside until we are 
ready to sugar it off. When we commence this 
process, to syrup enough to make 40 pounds of 
sugar, we add one pint of milk and one or two 
eggs well beaten and mixed ther. Stir well 
together and place it over the fire, and when the 
scum rises skim it off into a vessel for future use. 
After the skimming is through, remove the syrup 
from the fire and strain it t h flannel, to re- 
move all little curds, which if red to remain, 
would not only injure the quality, but by settling 
to the bottom would endanger burning. Now we 
wash our evaporatin, , return the syrup, and 
place it over a brisk fire, and evaporate as quickly 
as possible to the proper consistence. If it is to 
be caked, it must be harder than for tub sugar, or 
to stir off dry. Keep saleratus and all other 
drugs out of your sugar, if you desire a pure ma- 
ple taste, a wholesome article. 
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When the season is through, gather your uten- 
sils, and scald and scrub every one perfectly clean, 
if you wish to continue making good sugar in the 
future. In this order, the evaporating pans are 
excepted, which should be put away in a dry 
place with the glazed coating on them, which is 
the best protection from rust. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
WHY DO CATTLE EAT THEIR CRIBS? 

I hereby renew ay semiptes for the Month- 
ly Farmer, for another year, and in doing so, I 
wish to make one or two inquiries. 

What makes my cattle inclined to gnaw their 
cribs, and the corners of the barn, and really eat 

ieces of dry boards, when they can find them? 

hey have done so for several seasons, in the lat- 
ter part of the winter, and in doing so, they lose 
their appetite for their fodder, and become thin by 
pasturing time. Last yearI wintered fifteen head 
of cattle, of all ages, from last spring calves, to 
old cows and oxen, and they all incline to do so, 
without an exception. One of my oxen would eat 
a dry piece of board as greedily as he would an 
ear of corn. One calf gnawed quite through the 
bottom of his crib, which was two inches -thick, 
and some of them are beginning to do so this year. 

My next inquiry is, what will cure them of this 
disorder? If you, or some of your knowing ones, 
will tell me, I will be very much obliged. We 
don’t pretend to know much up this way, but some 
of us, yes, the most of us, know enough to get a 
living, and by farming, too, and I think if all 
would take the N. H. Farmer, we should have the 
means of knowing much more than we do now. 

JessE R. Fitts. 

Candia Village, N. H., Dec., 1862. 


REMARKS.—We know of no certain cause, or 
remedy, of the evil our correspondent speaks of, 
though other complaints have often been made. 
Horses often gnaw their stalls, but we have never 
known neat cattle todo so. The cause, we think, 
must lie in one of two things ; the want of a suf- 
Jicient amount of nourishing food, or in the ir- 
regularity in which it is given. It may not, how- 
ever, be either of these. It may be caused by the 
quality of the water they drink, or by some lurk- 
ing seeds of disease inherited from their ancestors. 

When cattle gnaw bones, we give them bone 
dust as a remedy. If they gnaw your boards, per- 
haps they would relish sawdust, and let the boards 
alone. If cattle are fed principally on meadow 
hay, it may prove unsatisfactory, and lead them to 
gnaw any thing they can reach, untilit becomes a 
habit which it is difficult to eradicate. 

Our correspondent should look at every possi- 
ble cause, and when he has found the true one, it 
may not be difficult for him to prescribe a remedy. 


DISEASED SHEEP. 

I am keeping 290 sheep, and many of them are 
afflicted with soreness about the mouth, appearing 
upon the outer surface of the lips. It is a disease 
which, for a life-long experience in sheep-keeping, 





I have never before witnessed. Can you, or some 

of your correspondents, account for it, and pre- 

scribe a proper remedy ? Geo. FRENCH. 
Sutton, N. H., 1863. 


PUMPKINS AND APPLES FOR SWINE. 


In your paper of November 1, I find an article, 
in regard to the value of apples and pumpkins for 
cattle, in which the writer approves of their use, 
and by actual experiment proves their value. 

The middle of Aes last, I bought a couple of 
spring pigs, of the Mackay breed, at four dollars 
each, brought to my door. They proved to be 
large eaters, and the milk of my three cows soon 
seemed insufficient for them, and for a short time 
I seemed undecided what to do; as meal was too 
om to feed to pigs, with the prospect of 
only six cents per pound after they were slaugh- 
tered. But the last of August and during Sep- 
tember, I made my boys gather all the apples, 
both sour and sweet, and I gave them from a peck 
to half a bushel per day. The last of September, 
my small apples and windfalls growing scarce, I 
commenced feeding them with the same quantity 
of pumpkins; neither apples or pumpkins were 
cooked, but fed raw, and I will say that I never 
saw pigs gain so fast in my life. I.slaughtered 
one the first of November, which weighed 260 
pounds, The second I slaughtered the 29th day 
of November, and the weight was 302 pounds. 
The article in your paper of November 1, before 
alluded to, suid that, “some say that the seeds of 
pumpkins must be taken out, or they are an inju- 
ry to cattle.” I would say, in relation to this, that 
I noticed in feeding my pumpkins to my pigs that 
they would eat the seeds first, when not very hun- 
gry, and I believe that they are the best er ie ot 
what they like best, and what is good for them. 
Don’t you ? . N. Smira. 

South Walpole, Dec. 15, 1862. 


ReMARKS.—Certainly. We have fed large 
quantities of both apples and pumpkins to swine, 
upon which they gained rapidly. We never stic- 
ceeded, however, in making swine eat uncooked 
pumpkins to any extent. Boiled and mixed with 
boiled potatoes and a little meal, they make nu- 
tritious and excellent feed. 

A COMPLIMENT, AND A TURNIP CROP. 

As I have been a constant reader of your paper 
for the last five years, and have received a great 
deal of benefit, especially from its cattle and other 
market reports, which are worth more, weekly, to 
any farmer than the’subscription price of your pa- 

r, I have noted down a turnip crop that I raised 
ast season, and what I am going to do with it. 
If you think it worthy of circulation, please print 
it, and I will try again. 

HOW I RAISED A GOOD CROP OF TURNIPS. 

I procured three-fourths of a pound of English 
Globe turnip seed, and the second time of hoeing, 
sowed it broadcast before using the cultivator, 
then hoed out my corn, and awaited the result. 
When it came harvesting time, I found a cro 
that looked about right. Harvested them, an 
had five hundred and sixty bushels of as hand- 
some turnips as Iever saw. I think it a very 
cheap way of raising root crops. The cost of 
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wee 9 I think, could not exceed four cents per 
bushe 

With my turnips in my cellar, and winter upon 
us, I will give my way of disposing of them. I 
give my cows and working oxen one peck each, 
once a day, and find that my cows increase their 
milk, and oxen gain in flesh. The cows and oxen 
show thrift so well that Iam going to try their 
— qualities by feeding them to some two- 
year old steers, and will give my experience at 
some future time. A. J. He 

Holliston, Dec., 1862. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

I wish to ask if you know how to make super- 
phosphate of lime? If so, will you oe a receipt 
in your paper soon ? - GLOVER. 

‘RemMaRkKs.—Superphosphate of lime is bones 
dissolved by the use of sulphuric acid. When 
made in large quantities, all the fatty matter is 
first driven out of the bones by heat, and is a thick, 
pungent fluid. When cooled, the bones are 
ground, the fatty matter returned to the ground 
bones in liquid form as it comes from them, and 
then a certain quantity of sulphuric acid is added. 
This induces a strong heat and ebullition, or boil- 
ing, and when this subsides, the mass is spread, 
and partially dried, and is then ready for market. 

The preparations necessary for this work are 
quite expensive, and would only be justified by 
doing a large business. Bones may be dissolved 
by packing them in pure wood ashes in casks— 
but it requires several months to do it. 

CULTURE OF MILLET. 


In answer to “A Young Farmer,” of East Wal- 
lingford, I will say that I once sowed four quarts 
of millet on one-quarter of an acre of land, togeth- 
er with four quarts of a mixture of herds grass, 
clover andred top. I raised one ton of good fod- 
der, as good as herds grass hay, and will add, that 
the grass seed was as good a catch, sowed with 
the millet, as that sowed with barley alongside. 

Hungarian grass and millet, are identical. 1 
would like to purchase a report that has an article 
on draining swamps. S. K. GIven. 

Kittery, Me. 

ReMaRKS.—Hungarian grass is a different plant 
from that of the common millet. It is sometimes 
called Hungarian millet, but there is little resem- 
blance between them. The seed heads are entire- 
ly different. 

Purchase French’s Farm Drainage, and you 
can soon become master of the subject. 





A CHEERFUL Sprrit.—When the celebrated 
Haydn was asked how all his sacred music was so 
cheerful, the great composer replied: “I cannot 
make it otherwise. I write according to the 
thoughts I feel; when I think upon God, my 
heart is so full of joy that the notes dance and leap 
as it were from my pen; and since God has given 
me a cheerful heart, it will be pardoned me that I 
serve him with a cheerfi' spirit.” 





VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY 


The annual meeting of the Vermont State Ag- 
ricultural Society, was held at Bellows Falls, on 
Friday, the 2d day of January, 1863. 

The Treasurer’s Report showed a balance in the 
Treasury of about four thousand dollars, 

The following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year ; 


President—Epwitn Hammonp, of Middlebury. 
Vice Presidents—J. W. CoLBuRN, of Springfield ; 
Henry Keyes, of Newbury; D. R. Porrer, of St. 
Albans, and H. G. Root, of Bennington. 


Corresponding and Recording Secretary—DaNiEL 
NeEEpuHaM, of Hartford. 


Treasurer—J. W. CoLBurn, of Springfield. 

Directors—F REDERICK HotsBrook ; E. B. CuHasz; 
Henry 8S. Morse; Danitet HILL; Joun GREGORY; 
Evian CLEAVELAND; NaTHAN CusHING; GEORGE 
CAMPBELL and HENRY HEYwoop. 


Mr. Campbell, of Westminster, introduced the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the interests of the wool growers of 
this State would be greatly advanced by the publica- 
tion of a paper devoted exclusively to the subject of 
wool; that, as the production of stock, sheep and wool 
have become pre-eminently a leading feature in the 
agricultural industry of the State, some such medi- 
um of communication among our own people and with 
the people of our sister States is imperiously demand- 
ed; that we pledge the influence of our State organiza- 
tion to the sustaining of such a paper, whether estab- 
lished in our own State or elsewhere ; and that we re- 
y emp the Secretary of this Society, to correspond with 
the view of establishing a paper at as early a day as 
practicable. 


Daniel Needham, Esq., of Hartford, Secretary 
of the Society, read his annual report, which was 
ordered to be printed. We make the following 
extract from it: 


“The passage of a dog law, must be regarded 
as a substantial advance in the legislation of our 
State. The great damage to our sheep by the 
canine race can hardly be estimated. Few sheep 
raisers but that have suffered some, and many 
have suffered a great deal. There is reason to 
believe that the dog law came as the legitimate 
result of our action at the Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention. It is estimated that there are seventeen 
thousand dogs in our State, at the present time. 
That this number will be greatly lessened by the 
tax imposed by the new law, there can be no 
doubt. It would seem to be a wise disposition of 
this money, that the revenue accruing under the 
act be allowed to remain in the town treasury of 
each town respectively, as a fund to meet dam- 

e done by dogs whose owners are not responsi- 
ble, or where neither owner or dog can be identi- 
fied.” 

We are glad that our Vermont friends have 
taken the initiative to protect themselves from the 
scourge by dogs. They have suffered long and 
patiently,—the day of deliverance is near. 





Fine Porkers.—Mr. WIL.iaM R. STEARNS, 
of Foxboro’, has dressed two Columbia and Ches- 
ter county pigs, which weighed at nine months 
old, one 300 lbs, and the other 303 lbs. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
RECEIPTS FOR CAKE. 


SavasH Breakrast CaAKE.—Two cups Indian 
meal, one cup flour, one cup boiled squash, thor- 
oughly mashed, two cups sweet milk, one egg, 
one teaspoonful sugar, one teaspoonful cream of 
tartar and one half-teaspoonful soda. Instead of 
cream of tartar a tablespoonful of cider may be 
used. Bake in a quick oven. 


Hoututs CakeE.—One half-cup of butter, two 
cups sugar, one cup milk, three and one half cups 
flour, three eggs, one teaspoonful cream of tartar 
and one half-teaspoonful soda. Season with lem- 
on. This will make two loaves. The soda should 
be dissolved in half the milk and the remainder 
of the milk should be beaten with the yolks of 
the eggs. Beat the whites to a stiff froth and stir 
in just before setting into the oven. A. 


Remarks.—The editor returns his thanks for | pec 


the receipts—and will not fail to accept the invi- 
tation to test them practically, should he ever find 
himself in A.’s neighborhood. 





It is only the calm waters that reflect heaven in 
their breast. 





CATTLE MARKETS FOR JANUARY. 


The following is a summary of the reports for the four weeks 
ending January 15, 1863: 
NUMBER AT MARKET. 
Seep and 


Cattle. 
December 25....1617 
January 1....1100 
‘ 


“ 


Total... .5 536 


The following table exhibits the number of cattle and sheep 
from the several States, for the last four weeks, and for the cor- 


54 | responding four weeks last year : 


THIS YEAR. LAST YEAR. 
Cattle. . Cattle. Sheep. 
MAINE . .cccvccccccscccccscecesSID 675 666 
New Hampshire..........+...-667 965 985 1095 
Vermont....scscccccccceesseed046 3346 
Massachusetts. ....0...000000+0290 2552 
Northern New York......0++.++224 847 
COMAMR. occ ccccccccccccccecscoscGh 
Weatern States.......ee0eee+1344 4765 


Total... .esesseeese-5;586 10,428 5469 12,771 
PRICES. 
Dec. 25. Jun. 1. Jan. 8. Jan. 17. 

Beef, 1st, 2d and 3d qualities..44@63 4}@6} 4}@63 43@7 
© afew extra.......se000.7 @T} 7 @TE T @Th TEATE 
Sheep and lambs, ¥ th.......-4§@5§ 49@6 5 @64 5§@64 
Swine, stores, wholesale......4§@5} 4§@5} 4}@54 5 @6 
“ bad retail. ...+++++-45@6, 45@64 5 @6 5h@64 


ReMARks.—The advance in prices of beef at the last market 
was owing in partto the much better quality of the cattle. For 
the four weeks ending December 18th, there were 1378 cattle 
and 2328 sheep more than there were last year for the four cor- 
responding weeks. But for the past four weeks the number of 
cattle is 67, and of sheep 2343 less than were reported last year 
for the same time, and as will be seen, much less than the aver- 
age for the year. These facts should be remembered in re- 
viewing the above table of prices. 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1862. 


According to our weekly reports the following numbers of 
live stock have been sold at these markets during the year 1862, 
viz: 

For the 


year. 
Cattle of all kinds... ....eeeeeeee++98,218 
Sheep and lambs.........+s0++++229,198 
Veal calves. ....-csccccseceecsecsel0,000 
Fat hogs... .ccccccceccesceccesseed0,000 
Shotes and pigs........0++00++++++46,000 


Sources or Suppty.—The following table gives the number 
of cattle and sheep arriving at market, from several States, for 
each pe of the past year: 


vending Me. N. H. vk Mas. aw Et ¥. Ca. 
Fo 1, 1411 1650 4 1191 a 
June 30, 333 843 os 79 
Sept. 30, 2461 2480 821 682 

. B81, 8296 4985 2050 1124 


Total, 12,501 9 3,603 1,885 


Mar. 31, 1738 461 — 
30 


707 49 
6282 10824 
663 4396 22064 


95,495 14,878 11,846 32,937 


June 30, 660 
Sept. 30, 15141 
Dec, 31, 14630 

Total, 31,169 
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